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Recognition of the 


New Regime 


It is understandable that Britain, 
Soviet Russia and India with possibly 
more nations, are prepared to re- 
cognise the Communist regime in 
China as scon as it is set up with 
officials empowered to act on its be- 
half. The United States is, at the 
moment, perhaps less involved and 
therefore finds no immediate need for 
formal relations, but even so, it is 
clear chat when the set up of the Com- 
munist regime warrants it, the United 
States cannot remain long outside. 

Britain’s policy in regard to China 
has throughout her connection with 
this part of the world been trade and 
trade alone. This may be a truism as 
the desire of most countries is primari- 
ly or secondarily the same. France is, 
however, more concerned with the 
possible effect on Indochina. Com- 
munist control of China and the Red 
army near its border giving the Viet- 
nam nationalists further encourage- 
ment constitutes a possible threut that 
France would naturally like tec avoid. 
The Eritish Government is concerned 
with Hongkong and its trade with 
the Chinese mainland. The U.S.S.R. is 
interested in Manchuria and members 
of the Soviet bloc and is not obviously 
anticipating any difficulty in a speedy 
recognition of a regime that so closely 
resembles her own. India, though less 
directly concerned, would be, in her 
recognition of the Communist regime 
in China, ccnsistent in her self-im- 
posed role of spiritual leader in the 
Far Kast. 

While the speedy recognition of the 
new regime and therefore a peaceful 
resumption of trade and _ diplomatic 
relations is necessary, there is little 
hope that all these negotiations will go 
through without a hitch. The Com- 
munist point of view differs funda- 
mentally from that of the Nationalist, 
and it must follow that negotiations 
will take a different line than hereto- 
fore. So-called unequal treaties as well 
as usage and tradition will necessarily 
come under revision. Experts on both 
sides will require time to investigate 
before being in a_ position to revise 
existing Government contracts, no 
matter who were the signatories. It 
can only be hoped that the smooth 


flow of trade will be allowed to con- 
tinue until such time as new treaties 
and settlements can be put into force. 

That the Communists will do this is 
anticipated from the fair and com- 
mon-sense methods they are adopting. 
It is greatly to their credit that with 
each new advance law and order have 
been quickly established and _ trade 
regulated. Peiping, which has already 
had some months of the new regime, is 
already, if we can believe all we hear 
—and there seems no reason why we 
should not do so—-well on the way to 
rehabilitation. Little is known in de- 
tail except from the controlled radio, 
but it is a comforting thought that 
many foreigners, who left the city in 
the first flurry of not knowing what 
was about to happen, very gladly ac- 
cepted the opportunity given them to 
return and with full confidence as to 
the future. This applies also to Tien- 
tsin, which in its turn appears to be 
settling down to more or less normal 
business routine. All this is to the 
good. It now remains to be seen what 
will be the position of foreign trade in 
the coming months. -On this point 
hangs the whole future of the Chinese 
people whether they can advance with 
the rest of the world or sink back into 
a morass of poverty out of which, in 
spite cf their troubles—or because of 
them—they have been slowly ad- 
vancing. 

Foreign shipping firms are waiting 
ready to carry merchandise to Shang- 
hai. Permission to do so has already 
been accorded,—a fact which augurs 
well for the future. Another phase of 
the whole situation is to be gleaned 
from the surprising but nevertheless 
welcome visit of Mr. A. V. Alexander, 
Britain’s Minister of Defence, pre- 
sumably to study the position of Hong- 
kong in the new scheme of things in 
the Far East. Hongkong has so long 
put up with the somewhat scrappy 
attention hitherto accorded in the past, 
that the visit of so important a man in 
the Government has somewhat stag- 
gered the residents here and they are 
beginning to suggest to themselves that 
perhaps they are after all of more im- 
portance in the Commonwealth than 
they had guessed. Importance is, how- 
ever relative and with the shrinking 
of the Empire Hongkong has _ risen 
several rungs in the scale of worthi- 
ness. This does not mean that such an 


exalted visitor \was anticipated or even 
dreamed of, but it is on a par with the 
world situation to-day. Mr. Alexander, 


even in two short days may gain a 
more comprehensive view of the 
Colony and a better idea of the 


general setting than mountains of re- 
ports, Or is it—low be it spoken—that. 
Mr. Alexander coming so iar, 1s only 
extending his journey a trifle to see 
for himselt the Colony that has been 
so vociferous of late? We prefer to 
think that the visit is with serious in- 
tent and that it fits in with the picture 
of Hongkong’s defence should such be 
necessary. 

We shall be glad to welcome the 
Minister but are confident that the 
Communists against whom we are pre- 
sumably prepared to protect ourselves, 
are as ready as we are to come to 
satisfactory trading agreements mutu- 
ally beneficial to both sides. 


¢ * * * 


American Aid to China 


‘he world generally appears to he 
somewhat inclined to accept the fact 
or American aid to devastated coun- 
tries as a matter of course; something 
in the way of conscience money for 
being in a more fortunate position 
than most other countries in the world, 
or at least a recognition of the obli- 
gations of a rich neighbour towards 
the poorer sections of the community. 
But this aid so freely given by the 
American taxpayer, cannot in amy 
way be described as charity although 
few have the right concept of its true 
purpose which is two-fold i.e., humani- 
tarian in principle, and _ political in 
so far as contented nations make for 
better relationships and decrease the 
sore spots cf the world, 


It however, speaks well for the 
modesly of the people of the United 
States and their sincere desire to help 
rehabihtate the nations that so little 


advertising is associated with their 
efforts. This is perhaps particularly 
true in regard to China. Apart from 


the work of the Economic Co-epera- 
tion Administration under whose aegis 
a constant flow of rice has been ar- 
riving in China, the Joint Commission 
of Rural Reconstruction — in paren- 
thesis, we would like to urge less 
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weighty titles which, when shortened 
to initials only, become quite unin- 
telligible to all those not directly con- 
cerned—is, in spite of China's political 
background, able to carry on most if 
not all of its projects. 


These projects include the recon- 
struction of the Tung Ting River 
dykes, which were destroyed a year 
ago by heavy floods, This project alone 
will cost US$1.5 million but will, when 
completed, enable Jarge areas hitherto 
lost to be cultivated for rice. Another 
plan is the extension of credit to 
farmers in Fukien to enable them to 
buy their own land Land reforms in 
that province have long been overdue. 
Farmers have hitherto had to pay 
their rentals in kind with the result 
that little has been left over for their 
own needs, This has been especially 
the case during bad years, Ji is true 
that the former Nanking Government 
made a ruling that no land rentals 
should exceed 37.5% of the crop 
produced. This was small enough con- 
eession to the farmer hut even this 
ruling was so frequently violated that 
little or no benefit ensued. The 
J.C.R.R., to give it its abbreviated form 
of address, is amongst other things 
trying to enforce the Government’s 
ruling and so give the fariner at least 
a fighting chance of survival. 


Szechwan Province wil! 2!s0 benefit 
to the tune of $1.5 million which is 
earmarked for the financing of a mass 


education movement intended to 
stimulate farmer co-operatives in- 
c:uding the purchasing of land and 


draught animals. In the north-west 
time and money is being spent in im- 
proving the wool industry and in en- 
couraging rug-weaving. This rug- 
weaving, which is already proving 
successful, was instituted as a means 
of disposing of the woc!. These and 
ether projects for which $15 million 
has teen allocated to last until Feb- 
ruary of next year, are but a few of 
the high lights of the programme as 
outlined. There are many other pro- 
jects of a smaller but none the less 
valuable nature which American 
capital is financing, For instance in 
Kwangtung Province, various farm- 
ing co-operatives are functioning; a 
survey of manures suitable to the land 
and within the financial reach of in- 
dividual farmers has been carried out 
and the manures tested,—a fact which 
is revolutionising one area where, 
under the old farming methods, barely 
two crops of rice were produced an- 
nually, but now three are possible. 


These rehabilitation schemes intend- 
ed to assist the small man are at- 
taining their object and will do more 


to stabilise the ceuntry than the 
granaiose political aims of nast 
Chinese governments, which have 


sounded so well on paper, but which 
fave had such disastrous effects upon 
maillions of Chinese lives. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By E. Kann) 
(Los Angeles) 
(Specially to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Gold 


. The perennial topic of Gold has, dur- 
ing recent weeks, once more been the 
subject of rumours, controversy and 
vague news. Two proposals have re- 
cently claimed attention: the first sug- 
gestion aims at a higher price than $35 
an ounce; the second idea wants to es- 
tablish convertibility of notes into gold 
on the present $35 basis. Some econo- 
mists believe that, in the latter event, 


the stock market would be helped to 
get out of the doldrums, in which it had 
been wallowing for several years. 
Restored convertibility of dollars into 
gold would compel reasonable economy 
in national budgeting, by continuously 
applying the acid test of the people’s 
confidence in their currency. 

Actually gold mining shares have 
had a revival on the New York Stock 
‘Exchange, but same was_ shortlived 
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Resistance to Selling 


Manufacturers in Britain, as else- 
where, are finding it harder to sell. Re- 
ports of keener competition are coming 
from a widening range of industries. 
The days when the market belonged to 
the seller are almost over. That change 
had: been expected for a long time; busi- 
ressmen have been telling each other, 
and have been told by Ministers and of- 
ficials, for well over a year that the 
post-war boom was about to end. While 
the difficulties of selling have steadily 
increased, the total volume of Britain’s 
ports has stood up well io the changing 
ide, 

At a time of adjustment one hears, 
naturally, more of hardship and trouble 
then of smooth successes. Writers on 
economic trends have been keeping their 
fingers crossed for so lone that they can 
hardly use the typewriter any more. But 
month after month the export drive goes 
en successfully, with only small seasonal 
seabacks, In the third quarter of 1948 
the volume of Britain's exports, at pre- 
war money values, was 138 per cent. 
of the 1938 level. In the fourth quarter 
the volume rose to 147, and in the first 
quarter of 1949 it has risen further io 
156 per cent. of 1938. That is a high 
level when: it is considered that Govern- 
ment experts only recently set the export 
target for the first half of 1949 at 15 
per cent, of the 1938 volume. 

There is still ag large unsatisfied de- 
mand for certain British goods such as 
coal, metal products and cotton goods. 
In these and other categories the 
limit to exports is still the size 
of the production. With the grow- 
ing output of the cotton mills, 
export shipment of cotton yarns 
and clo‘h have been steadily increasing 
until in March 1949 they were worth 
nearly twice as much as in the same 
month of last year. Exports of cotton 
piece goods to Canada, one »f the dollar 
markets in which special efforts have ve- 
centhy been made, were well over twice 
the quantity shipped in March 1948. Ex= 
ports of automobiles and commercial 
vehicles are till expanding, and the same 
is true of many other classes of mer- 
chandise. 


A good deal of the success must be 
due to hard work. A year ago one was’ 
still told by many manufacturing con- 
cerns that the sales staff was far be- 
low the pre-war size. Goods were selling 
themselves. In many cases a large 
staff, including the most alert type of 


man Who would be a successful sales- 
man, was actually employed in buying. 
During 1948 the picture changed, As 
shortages of materials and ccmponents 
were overcome one by one, and manu- 
facturers’ stocks acquiced a_ better 
balance, it was less and less necessary 
to put high-class men on to the buy- 


ing side. As Government controls 
were removed from an increasing sec- 
tor of the economy, more personnel 


was released from unproductive work. 
At the same time, selling forces were 
built up, ofter from the men released 
by these changes. There has been an 
intensive effort to train salesmen, par- 
ticularly for the export trade, and to 
place men with special knowledge of 
particular markets in charge of sales 
campaigns. Many companies produc- 
jing durable consumer goods state their 
sales force had regained pre-war size, 
and that the great bulk of it was con- 
centrated on overseas markets. That 
is one of the trends in Britain’s indus- 
try which seems to be reaping its re- 
ward in the present export successes. 


There is still, as the Government's 
Survey for 1949 put it “the difficulty of 
finding buyers at our present selling 
prices.” That difficulty is so far large- 
lv confined to the dollar markets, but 
though less than 20 percent of Bri- 
tain’s exports go to the Western Hemi- 
sphere the need to increase that pro- 
portion and to earn more dollars is 
well understood. The dramatic price 
eut of Austin Motors for their automo- 
bile sales in the United States market 
throws a spotlight on the resources that 
Britain can throw into the struggle 
for dollars. The United Kingdom Goy- 
ernment’s own scheme for promoting 
exports to the United States and 
Canada has still to be developed. So 
far only the broad outline of the plan 
has been stated by the Board of Trade. 
Something effective ought to come out 
of the many months of market re- 
search, trade missions and_ study 
groups. The appointment of a new 
chief for the Export Credits Guarantees 
Department is one of many signs of in- 
tense activity behind the scenes. It is 
always wrong to judge the future pros- 
pect too closely on past experience. 
At this stage in post-war trade, no one 
looking ahead can be anything but 
cautious. But there is much practical 
evidence that British exporters will put 
up a stiff fight for expanding markets. 
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since investors have become convinced 
that no governmental action regarding 
goid is to be expected in the foresee- 
able future in America. 

In connection with the renewed dis- 
cussion of the gold problem it is inter- 
esting to read a letter to the editor 
of the “Los Angeles Times,” written by 
a reader. This unrestrained expression 
of feelings, coupled with the liberties 
with which one is permitted to state 
personal views, is of sufficient interest 
to be quoted here in extenso:— 


GOLD BACKING FOR MONEY 


There will be 50,000,000 Americans 
voting In our next general elections of 
1952. The 50,000,000 Americans may 
be wrong; I may be one of them. 

Since the end of World War II in 
1945, the United States government has 
been operating upon a dishonest and 
immoral basis, for the reason that it 
will not return to the monetary gold 
standard. In any form of government, 
Paper money which is eventually re- 
deemable in gold is phony money, and 
the government that prints it is funda- 
mentally dishonest. Our 48 States are 
not allowed to print paper money. 

There is no class distinction in Am- 
erica, but there is group classification. 
No group, whether it be capital, labour, 
Democrat or Republican Party, Com- 
munist, those of the Jewish faith, peo- 
ple of wealth or public pensioners, is 
responsibie for our present dishonest 
Federal government; the blame proper- 
ly placed is upon the 50,000,000 more 
or less voting American citizens. 

Unless we, the voters, quickly de- 
mand of our Congress that no more 
Federal paper money shall be issued 
unless it is backed by 40% gold bullion 
or gold’ coin, then we, the sucker citi- 
zens, are faced with a military form of 
government—like prewar Germany and 
Italy. 

The present Democratic and Republi- 
can Parties, who simply follow out the 
wishes of the millions of voters, are 
helpless to change this situation unless 
the public demands a gold standard 
party platform in the Presidential elec- 
tions of 1952. 

If the 50,000,600 voting citizens con- 
tinue to be indifferent to economy in 
government, continue to demand the 
“social welfare state,” and still continue 
to allow our government to be a Santa 
Claus to the whole world, it is my 
judgment that between 1970 and 1975 
America will go financially broke and 
we will then be governed by the mili- 
tary clique; the Democratic and Repub- 
lican Parties, the free enterprise sys- 
tem, the labour unions and our present 
high average standard of living in Am- 
erica will be nothing but a fond mem- 
ory. We will be regimented and our 
lives regulated. We will be made to 
say, “I am a ctizen of the state.” Today 
we can say, “I am an American citi- 
zen,” 

It is now too late to save this situa- 
tion. In the last 20 years too many <f 
our citizens have tasted the red mest 
which has resulted in a “gimme” frame 
of mind; “gimme” security from ‘the 
cradle to the grave’ rather than give 
me freedom and opportunity. 

Since 1933, when the United States 
government went off the gold stancard 
it has,;been punishable by a jail sen- 


tence for an American citizen to possess 
gold bullion or gold coins. As long as 
there is plenty of paper money in cir- 
culation this is satisfactory to the aver- 
age American citizen. 

When “comes the dawn,’ about 1970. 


many of our citizens will ask: “How 
did all of this come about?” Govern- 
ment bonds payable in paper money 


and paper money issued and issued and 
not backed by gold bullion or gold 
coins are an old, old pattern. China, 
the dictator and bankrupt countries of 
Europe today, the rise of Napoleon to 
military power due to the bankruptcy 
of France are examples of bonds and 


paper money continuously issued, 
which are not eventually payable in 
gold. 


‘Hard money” is a term and a condi- 
tion that has existed for centuries; it 
literally means money that is _ hard; 
such as gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, 
tin, et cetera. Therefore, any form of 
paper money not backed by a percent- 
age of “hard money” is simply a pro- 
missory note. 

While it is true that most of the coun- 
tries of the world are off the gold stan- 
dard — due to a lack of goid in their 
treasuries—this is not so with the Unit- 
ed States government; our government 
should play fair with its own citizens 
and make an effort in the future to go 
back at least on a partial gold standard. 
As it does today, our government can 
continue to carry on trade with the 
countries of the world, which have no 
gold standard. 

America will still be here and func- 
tioning in 1970, but under military 
control. There is no stopping the ave- 
age citizen’s thinking as of 1949 — the 
bape that “the state can provide 
all.” 

Unless a great American leader shajl 
soon arise to lead us, we, as individuals, 
will become robots of the state. 

I believe we may as well prepare to 
ride to the “Federal poorhouse’ in a 
horse and buggy. But, for the time be- 
ing, enjoy yourself. 

STANLEY T. HENSHAW. 

Los Angeles. 


Miscellaneous Items 


Passenger Motor Cars in 
States: 


According to statistics published by the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 
the following number of motor cars 
wee or are in the United States: 


the United 


Below 3 3-to 9 Over 10 
years old years old years old 
miilion million million 
1941 .. 10 LOSI Wald be) os a ete 
1948-5 1835.9/1948 08, 1 1948 .. 13 

Kaiser-Frazer Corporation: 
This aggressive automobile factory 


showed losses of $5,805,298 for the first 
three months of the current year, com- 
pared with a profit for the first quarter 
of 1948 of $2,288,000. President Edgar 
F. Kaiser explained that the principal 
reason for the adverse resuit was price 
reduction ranging from $198 to $333 per 
ear, which involved $4,100,000 in deal- 
ers refund. Kaiser added that retail 
sales of the company’s cars are current- 
ly running 21% times more than weekly 
averages for the first quarter of this 
year. Quoted on the Curb Exchange 
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only, Kaiser-Frazer shares are dealt in 
largely. Last year about this time they 
stood at $15, while recently they are 
traded below $5. 


Jobless in USA: 

Washington reports that by May 1 
the number of persons drawing the un- 
employed dole declined in April. The 
average weekly list of beneficiaries was 
1,605,000, being a reduction of 183,000 
when compared with March. 


British Motor Cars in America: 

On May 20 it was announced that 
the British made Morris car will 
henceforth be retailed in the United 
States. In California it is obtainable 
at the price of $1,555. Its lower gaso- 
line consumption alone should not play 
a major role (30 to 40 miles per gallon), 
since gas in America costs from 23 to 
26 cts. a gallon, according to quality. 


Radio and Television: 

Makers of radio and television sets 
had a very profitable year in 1948 and 
expect similar good results for 1949, 
notwithstanding the decline in radio 
equipment. In 1947, 20 million radio 
sets were turned out, as well as 175,000 
television receivers. In 1948 radio out- 
put dropped to 16,500,000 sets, while 
television production neared the one 
million mark. It is interesting that 
radio makers expect the output of 
10,000,000 sets and 2,000,000 television 
sets for 1949. 


Arabian-American Oil Co.: 

Now that the main political obstacles 
have been removed, the Aramco will 
begin full-scale construction of its plan- 
ned 1,000-mile pipe line from the Per- 
sian Gulf to the Mediterranean, running 
through Saudi Arabia, Transjordania, 
Syria and Lebanon and costing about 
$200 million. The 30-inch pipe line is 
designed to carry 300,000 barrels of 
crude oil per day. These new facilities 
will enable Aramco to step up produc- 
tion in Saudi Arabia from 500,000 to 
800,000 barrels a day. About one fifth 
of the pive line (in Saudi Arabia) has 
already been constructed. The part- 
cipants in this huge scheme are the 
Standard Oil Co. of California, the 
Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey and 
the Texas Co., each to the extent of 
30%, while Socony Vacuum supplied 
the other 10%. 

Twenty Century For Films: 

Admittedly, times for film producers 
are very difficult. And yet, Twentieth 
Fox Films managed to show _ slightly 
better results for the first quarter, 1949, 
namely earnings of $1.04 per share, 
compared with $1 for the identical 
period of 1948. 

Most of the Film producing concerns 
are deeply interested in television, and 
some of them have become owners of 
sending stations, though this line so far 
left only losses. But they foresee a 
great future for television and re- 
cognize the dangers to their own busi- 
ness. Therefore they wish to prepare 
for the corning change. 


Building Activities in California: 
In spite of difficult times new con- 


struction ir! California is in full swing. 
At the moment there are public build- 
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ings for thie State under construction. 
valued at $300,000,000. In Los Angeles 
County alcne 240,000 dwelling units 
were added since V-J Day, enough to 
accommodate 740,000 persons. Never- 


theless the housing shortage in Los 
Angeles County still is about 40,000 
units. 


A recent census for the City of Los 
Angeles showed that the number of in- 
habitants of this city aggregates 2,029,- 
650; the number of people living in the 
metropolitan area of Los Angeles 
(county) is 4,162,000. 

The population of California grows 
steadily. About 13,000 new souls are 
being added monthly, of which 80% are 
immigrating from other States, while 
20% are additions through new births. 


Metals: 

On May 22 lead prices were further 
reduced to 13 cents a pound, represent- 
ing a cut of 8% cents since March 8, 
1949. The fact, that April shipments 
of lead represented a record low for 
some years, May serve as plausible ex- 
planation for the decline in price. De- 
liveries to domestic consumers during 
April amounted to only 24,000 tons, a 
Grop of 9,300 tons from March. April 
deliveries of refined lead in April, 1948, 
were 45,000 tons. The actual produc- 


tion in April this year aggregated 
50,100 tons. 

Cold Rubber: 

Apart from making the United 


States independent of plantation rub- 
ber, the owners of a “cold rubber” fac- 
tory, situated in Batton Rouge (Louis- 
iana), claim that it can be produced as 
cheaply as plantation rubber and that 
tires made from cold rubber were 
30% longer. The new product comes 
from the plant of the Copolymer Cor- 
poration; it is styled ‘cold,’ because it 
is coagulated at 41 degrees, instead of 
the former 122 degrees. Factory offi- 
cials estimated that the 350 workmen 
will turn out 30,000 tons a year. An 
equal quantity would require 1,000,000 
trees and 130,000 natives to produce. 
The concern is owned by eight tire 
manufacturing firms. 

Whether or not the claims put for- 
ward for “cold rubber” are fully justi- 
fied remains to be seen. That there is 
distinct progress in the process of 
manufacturing cannot be denied. But 
the main object of furthering the new 
way is the strong desire on the part of 
the U.S. Government to remain in- 
dependent from outside sources in case 
of emergency. Total output of “cold 
rubber” by all manufacturing plants 
now amount to 183,000 tons a year. 
During 1948 about 5% less plantation 
rubber was used in America, when 
compared with 1947; and slightly over 
6% synthetic rubber was _ processed 
there. 

Here one can see a counterpart to the 
preparatory measures adopted by the 
United States authorities. Svnthetic 
rubber, even if it should be more ex- 
pensive to procure, ought to be pro- 
duced within the country, so as to 
make the rubber industry independent 
from. far-away outside sources. By 
counterpart is meant the policy of 
producing shale-oil from coal deposits, 
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Economic Reports from Siam 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


Problem of Loan from World Bank 


The most important event during re- 
cent weeks has been the question of 
Siam becoming a member of the World 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. The application which went 
through some time ago has now been 
accepted. This opens up the way for 
a possible loan and financial assistance 
towards stabilising the currency and 
other reforms. Siam as a member will 
have to pay 150 million baht as con - 
tribution to the two organisations. .The 
loan anticipated will be in part for the 
development of the much-discussed 
hydro-electric project and the Chaimxt 
irrigation scheme. Both these projects 
will require about 1,050 million baht 
to carry into effect. 


Although Siam is now a member of 
the International Monetary Fund and 
is, therefore, eligible for a loan if the 
projects for which the loan is intended 
are considered reasonable, the matter 
does not rest there. First of all it is 
necessary for the World Bank to find 
out whether Siam will be in a position 
to repay the loan at some future date. 
Siam’s main source of income is her 
rice exports but it is not certain that 
the World Bank would grant loans on 
the future possibilities of one commo- 
dity only. Rice is considered to be a 
particularly uncertain commodity, as it 
is pointed out that it is quite feasible 
that within the five years, when repay- 
ment would become due, Siam might 


notwithstanding the admittedly large 
oil production within the borders of 
the United States. 


Moviedorn Foresees Happy Ending: 


Through the overcast cloudy skies 
movie moguls pretend to see faint rays 
for justified hopes. They become con- 
soled to the effects of television, as well 
as the separation from theatre chains. 

While the happy end is not yet clear- 
ly discernible to the observer, there is 
a feeling that the worst it over for the 
cinema iuidustry. The Five Big in the 
film industry managed to obtain a net 
income in 1948 of $54.5, against $84.2 
in 1947, and $112.1 in 1946, the bonanza 
year; of course, these figures denote 
millions. The best performance is to 
be apportioned to the 20th Century Fox 
Film Co., whose net only declined from 
14 to 12.5 million dollars ($4.81 against 
4.29 per share); the worst results were 
reached by R.K.O., whose income for 
1948 declined from $5.1 million in 1947 
to only $500,000 for 1948. Good was 
the showing of Paramount Film Co., as 
is evidenced by their 1948 earnings of 
$24.4 million, compared with $31.4 mil- 
lion for 1947. ($3.63 per share, against 
$4.91). 

According to one tabulation, domestic 
box office receipts dropped to $1,245 
million in 1948, against $1,380 million 
in 1947, and the record-breaking $1,427 
mijlion in 1946. Income from abroad 
in 1948 was $100 million, as compared 
with 124 million dollars during 1947 


and $138 million for 1946. From Great 


need all the rice she grows for her own 
internal consumption. At the same 
time, should those nations to whom 
Siam is now exporting rice, be success- 
ful in their avowed determination to 
become self-supporting, the country 
would lose some of her present sources 
of income. There is also the question 
whether the U.S.A, will continue to 
buy Siamese rice in the present quan- 
tities when once the needy countries 
are able to become more self-support- 
ing. The question is already being 
raised as to whether U.S. purchases 
for distribution in China will continue 
with the communists gaining ground. 
These are all points which have to be 
earefully considered before the World 
Bank will agree to any loan of the 
magnitude required, 

Furthermore, India has announced 2 
determination not to import rice after 
1951 and plans are being worked out 
whereby another 444 million tons can 
become available to the country 
through increased cultivation. Whether 
this statement is capable of fulfilment 
is not, however, endorsed in India it- 
self so that the rice export situation: 
of the future is still an unknown quan- 
tity. 


Hydro-electric Plant 

On the other hand, the International 
General Electric Company of New 
York sent experts some time ago to 
Siam for the purpose of making a 
thorough survey of the possibilities of 
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Britain altogether $35 miilion were ob- 
tained in 1948, just half the 1946 total. 

As is known, many reductions had to 
be made in all lines of expenditure. In 
fact, during 1948 $75 million was slash- 
ed from operating overhead and produc- 
tion costs alone, i.e. from $300 million. 
As new pictures had to be produced on 
a cheaper scale, better profit margins 
are now obtained, in the same measure 
as amortization charges become lighter. 
The trend now is to make more and 
cheaper pictures, since the average film 
is running for two weeks only. 


The Merry Side of Economics: 


Though the economic picture all over 
the world looks rather sinister, people’s 
humour does find loopholes by integrat- 
ing into that complicated subject. This 
is evidenced by two relevant para- 
graphs which appeared in the weekly 
“The New Yorker.” 

According to Senator Wherry the 
cost of the Truman _ Social-Security 
Program for the next 50 years wouid 
be equivalent to seven stacks of silver 
dollars, reaching the moon. If the. 
Senator is not careful, the Silver Bloc 
will come out in favour of that. 

And the second story runs thus: 

Henry Wallace.claims that the Joint- 
Atlantic Pact will plunge us into war. 
John Foster Dulles claims it will plunge 
us into peace. There is also, of course,. 
the possibility that it will plunge us 
into debt. 
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establishing a hydro-electric plant. 
This survey was made free of charge 
in order to assist Siam in the construc- 
tive development of the country. As 
one of the visiting surveyors, Mr. F. 
Felix, said on the eve of his return to 
the States, “When Siam has more elec- 
tric power, new basic ‘wealth-creating, 
agricultural and industrial development 
will be encouraged, the fuel resources 
of the country will be conserved, and 
the need for the importation of foreign 
fuel and foreign-manufactured articles 
to be paid for in foreign exchange, will 
be lessened. The economy of Siam 
will be improved and every inhabitant 
of the country will share in the in- 
creased productivity which the avail- 
rot of electric energy will stimu- 
ate. 


The Rice Sjtuation 


It is announced by the Ministry of 
Agriculture that there are now 23 mil- 
lion rai of land under rice. This con- 
stitutes a distinct advance and with the 
irrigation schemes under way it is cal- 
culated that there should be 30 million 
rais of rice under cultivation within the 
next three years. 


Whatever the future of Siam’s rice 
industry may be, there is no doubt that 
at the moment the exports of this com- 
modity are a valuable asset in Siam’s 
budget. The export of rice is largely 
due to the International Emergency 
Food Council’s heavy buying for ship- 
ment to deficit countries. During the 
first four months of this year Siam ex- 
ported more than half a million tons 
of rice, which is about double the 
amount for the same period last year. 
These sales netted £18,708,600, US$12.9 
million and one million Swiss francs 
for Siam. The countries benefitting 
were:— 

India 200,000 tons, Malaya 100,000, 
Indonesia 74,000, China 60,000, Ceylon 
38,000, Hongkong 22,000, Britain 16,000, 
Japan 13,000, Sarawak 12,000, Holland 
9,000, Norway 2,000 tons 

It is estimated that taking the whole 
of the year Siam should export approx- 
imately 1.2 million tons. 


Siamese Trade 


Siamese trade has shown a steady 
advance. In 1947 there was an ad- 
verse balance of 400 baht; last year 
there was a favourable balance of 10 
million and it is hoped that 1949 will 
show equally good vesults. 

Increased exports of rice, teak, tin 
and rubber were the main reasons for 
the improvement. In 1948 the total 
amount of trade was 3,282,500,000 baht, 
of which 1,694,900,000 baht were ex- 
ports and 1,587,500,000 baht imports. 
Apart from the exports already men- 
tioned gold bullion and gold orna- 
ments were on the list of exported 
goods. On the other hand there were 
no imports of gold leaf or bullion or 
opium during the year, while in 1947 
some 290,000,000 baht of gold bullion 
and 9,264,000 baht of opium were im- 
ported. 


Removal of Factories 


As in most countries, factories tend 
to grow up in or in close proximity to 
town from which labour can be drawn 
and transport facilities improved. 
Bangkok has proved no exception and 
indeed factories of every description 
have increased so rapidly that they 
threaten to*become a menace to health 
as well as a nuisance. The Govern- 
ment is, therefore, considering the pos- 
sibility of taking action by refusing ic 
renew all licences for the next year in- 
cluding those for factories run by the 
Government itself. 

The order, which will create strong 
opposition, will affect approximately 
175 factories which, on the refusal to 
renew their licences, will be obliged to 
move elsewhere. Many of these fac- 
tories have been established near canals 
for the sake of water and _ transport. 
Amongst the mills to be affected by 
such an order are lumber, rubber, 
noodles, soap, dyeing, tanneries, shellac, 
distilleries, breweries, sugar, smelting 
and iron welding. these two latter con- 
stituting by far the largest number of 
factories to be affected. Bangkok will 
undoubtedly benefit, but the cost and 
inconvenience caused will create de- 
finite opposition. There is also another 
practical difficulty which will undoubt- 
edly be used to the full by those oppos- 
ing the scheme and that is whether 
electricity will be forthcoming in suf- 
ficient quantities elsewhere. 


Government Reforms 

A series of discussions have been 
taking place in regard to some reforms 
in the make-up of the Government. 
The ministries under the _ present 
method are able to own and operate 
factories whether or not these come 
directly under the scope of any parti- 
cular ministry. For instance, the De- 
fence Ministry operates a spinning mill, 
the Finance Ministry is in charge of 
the Government tobacco monopoly, the 
Ministry of Industry has paper mills 
and some 48 liquor plants and so on. 
The suggestion now being put forward 
is that each ministry should only func- 
tion in its own field and not in mat- 
ters that do not directly come into its 
sphere. 


Anti-Graft Committee 

Some time ago, an anti-graft com- 
mittee was set up by the Government 
with the object of investigating certain 
cases of alleged corruption. This is 
now, however, to be disbanded, as it 
is not considered to have accomplished 
enough to warrant its continuance. 


Spinning Plant 

The possibility of establishing a large 
spinning mill in Bangkok by the own- 
ers of the Sung Sing textile mills of 
China is still being discussed by the 
people concerned and the Government. 
The idea is to float the Company with 
a capital of approximately half a mil- 
lion U.S, dollars. The suggestion is 
that the Siamese Government will hold 
forty per cent of the total shares and 
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the owners of the mill forty per cent, 
the remaining twenty per cent to be 
sold to the public. According to the 
plan some 10,000 spindles will be 
bought from the United States, but 
technical details as to the laying-on of 
electricity, ete., have not yet been de- 
cided. It is hoped that the raw mate- 
rials for the mill will be obtainable in 
Siam itself. 


= * * 2 


Industries in Siam 


1. Handicrafts. 


The products of Siamese handicrafts 
are almost all for home consumption, 
although some are exported.. Accurate 
statistics are not available as to invest- 
ment of capital, labour or output. It 
is only possible here to mention in gen- 
eral terms a few of the more important 
ones. 

Dyeing. There is a very successful 
Jocal dye obtained from the “maklua” 
berry, the product of a large forest tree, 
Diospyros Mollis. The berries give a 
fast black dye. Before the war there 
was exported annually quite a fair 
amount of black silk dyed with these 
berries; in 1930 the value of this export 
was over baht 1,000,000. At the pre- 
sent time very little is exported. 

Weaving. Weaving used to be quite 
an important cottage industry, but 
cheap imported material has gradually 
ousted home-made cloth, except in a 
few localities. The scarcity of import- 
ed materials in the war-period gave a 
temporary impetus to weaving by 
hand-tiooms, but the incentive has now 
almost worn off. . 

Basket-work, etc. Baskets and mats 
are generally made from bamboo, ex- 
cept the finer, more expensive and 
more durabla work which is made from 
rattans. During the war there was 
quite a brisk demand for hats made 
from straw and other fibres. This de- 
mand has since died down, and produc- 
tion has almost cease. : ; 

Lacquer-work. Lacquer-work is quite 
an important industry, especially in 
Northern Siam. : 

Pottery. Earthenware is made in 
many parts of the country. The pro- 
duct is rather rough, and generally con- 
sumed by the poorer classes, the more 
well-to-do preferring to use finer im- 


ported ware. ; 
Niello-work. This work is one for 
which Siam is famous. Niello-ware 
consists of silver inlaid with a black 
alloy, containing lead, sulphur, copper 
and silver; sometimes gilding is also 
applied. With adequate facilities for 
marketing, this ware may become 
quite an important item of export. 


2. Minor industries. 

Salt. Salt production is a simple and 
rather primitive process. Sea-water Is 
pumped into salt pans and then allow- 
ed to evaporate, evaporation being 
very little controiled. The resulting 
product is of rather poor quality. 

The pre-war annual output of salt 
was about 310,000 tons, of which some 
140,000 tons were exported. In _ 1947 
the State salt monopoly was abolished, 
and no figure for output has been 
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available since, but the export in that 
year was some 54,000 toss. 

Besides sea-water salt, there is also 
another kind obtained from brine-well's 
and from scrapings of surface soil, 
chiefly in the North-eastern provinces. 
The product is almost all consumed 
locally. Figures for present output 
are not available, but the pre-war an- 
nual production was about 2,000 tons. 

Edible Birds’ Nests. Birds’ nests are 
a delicacy in Chinese dishes, and the 
export trade in this product was 
quite an important one before the 
war. The pre-war annual export was 
about 17,400 kilogrammes, but is 1946 
it was only 900 kilogrammes. 


* * * * 


Metals and Ores in Siam 


Iron and Steel 


Deposits of good iron ores are found 
scattered from North to South. From 
the economic point of view, only the 
large deposits In the Central Provinces 
can be exploited. The Government has 
granted a special concession to work 
two hematite deposits in Lopburi and 
Nakorn Sawan to the Thai Cement 
Company. The smelting work would 
have started a long time ago, but the 
out-break of World War II made it 
impossibie to obtain machinery from 
Europe. During the War the company 
could only carry out some research work 
on smelting with satisfactory result. 


The metric tonnage of ore at Tap 
Kwai Hiil, Lopburi, extracted in two 
years during the War was as fol- 


lows: —1943 — 852.66; 1944 — 6788.28. 

Since February 1945 there has been 
no operation of any kind. At present 
the Company is erecting at Ta Luang 
a smelting plant with a daily capacity 
of 10 tons pig iron. It is hoped that 
the Company may commence operation 
by the end of 1949 or early in 1980. 
The hematite deposit at Tap Kwai 
Hill (66% Fe), estimated at 700,000/ 
800,000 metric tons at the surface 
will be first exploited, while the other 
at Hua Ngiew, Nakorn Sawan Province. 


will be opened up after a _ thorough 
investigation has been made. The 
method of mining is simple open-cut, 


is which the ore is extracted from the 
ground either by hand or machine and 
is hauled to the smelter at Ta Luang, 
a distance of 50 km. by rail. The 
smelting work wilh be composed of a 
blast furnace for making pig iron and 


an open-hearth furnace for making 
steel, using charcoal as fuel. 
Copper 

Though ores of copper have been 


found at severat places, the deposits 
are too small to warrant exploitation. 
The only deposit worthy of mention 
is the one in Panom Sarakam, Cha- 
choengsao Province, where native cop- 
per in promising quantity occurs in 
schist. During the War the Thai Mine- 
ral and Rubber Co. attempted to work 
the deposit, but the mine was shut 
down as soon as the War was over. 


Lead 


Deposits of lead are few. 
the War, there was. scarcely any at- 
tempt to open lead mines. Since the 
termination of hostilities, the increas- 


Before 
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ing price of base metals has caused 
the miners to look for deposits of ores 
other than tin and wolfram. Thus 
lead deposits in Kanburi and Lampang 
have been leased to private organiza- 
tions by the Departiment of Mines. 
These deposits are of vein type. in 
which galena occurs in quartz veins. 
The production figure will be available 
at the end of this year. There is an 
important deposit of lead in Sri Sawad, 
Kanburi Province, which is of con- 
tact-metamorpic types. The lead ore 
is admixed with zinc minerals, occur- 
ring in Nmestone. The reserve here 
has been estimated at some million 
tons; consequently it is the only dex 
posit which warrants large _ scale 
production. At one time the St. Joseph 
Lead Company of America made an 
application to investigate this deposit, 
but later withdrew their application. 


Antimony 

Deposits of tungsten are widely 
scattered from North to South. The 
ores are wolframite and scheelite. The 
former is commonly found with tin, 
while the latter occurs in  contact- 
metamorphic area. Marketing of wol- 
fram ore is based on 65%W0O3 con- 
tent. Siamese tungsten concentrate 
usually contains more than the requir- 


ed figure, the highest assay _ being 
73.3% from the Kanburi_ deposit. 


There is no control in the production 
and marketing of tungsten ore at 
present. The following are production 
and export figures of tungsten concen- 
trates :— ? 


Production Export 

Year (long tons) (long tons) 
TOSORRI rite 341.9 345.2 
194 Oxprcenerened 376.7 431.4 
VOB lets fee 873.2 735.6 
19420 ores 3 sa 1,502.2 945.9 
OA Sos, Suances 1,578.9 1,232.2 

y ee Spa ate 1,031.5 Lot ano: 
DS ey eee 418.5 599.1 
OA GE iansdceoucts 182.3 120.5 
194 7 ice toe 3 454.1 1,256.1 
POSSE Pe an 449.4 615.3 
Tungsten 


Antimony deposits have been known 
for over a century. The ore mineral 
is stibnite Sb2S3 (71.42% Sb). It is 
found associated with  chalcedonic 
including limestone formation in the 
Frovineces of Lampang and Prae. 
Small-scale mining was started during 
the war and has been in _ existence 
over since. The assay of Siamese ore 
runs to about 60%Sb. Marketing of 
antimony ore is on the same basis as 


tungsten. The statistics of production 
ana export are as follows:— 
Production Export 

Year (tongtons) (long tons) 
TORS OS cont 40.0 not known 
LOWS, taper es 96.0 ” 
HY Eye a cedero 72.9 a4 
YOSGN sclmecas — ‘s 
Laggan. Pe 185.9 i 
mL hs Sai 181.7 224.6 
Tin 

Tin mining is the main mining in- 


dustry of Siam. The methods of win- 
ning the ore are like those applied in 
other tin-producing countries. Being 
one of the major revenue and ex- 
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change earning commodities of the 
country, the Government exercises con- 
trol over the production and export 
of the ores. The dredges on big tim 
producing mines are owned by British 
and Australian companies. Most of 
the dredges were shut down at the 
close of the war owing to lack of spare 
parts. Twentysix of them are now 
under repair; 12 have been in opera- 
tion since the return of their owners. 
At present, international control of 
tin production is suspended, and in 
its place is formed the International 
Tin Study Group, which, as a result 
of the last meeting in October 1948, 
has presented a Draft Agreement con- 
cerning the production and consump- 
tion of tin in the next five years for 
approval by the member countries. 


The following are the production 
and export figures of tin concen- 
trates :— 

Pro- 
duction Export 
Year (ong (kong 
tons) tons} 
1937 22,200 22,600 
1938 20,570 18,680: 
1939 21,710 23,450 
1940 23,800 24,700 
1941 21,982 21,100 
1942 10,890 3,154 
1943 8,100 1,569 
1944 4,577 98.4 (tin metal} 
1945 2,465 _ 
1246 1,466 — 
1947 1,946 7,320 (concentrate) 
4,791 (tin metal) 
1948 5,889 7,860 (concentrate) 
2,527 (tin metal) 
= * * cd 


Railway Problems in Siam 


The economic importance of the 
railroads to Siam may be indicated 
from the fact that transportation of ex- 
ported goods from the interior and 
distribution of imports to consumers 
are mostly carried by the railways. 
The country’s highway system was 
designed to feed into the railway lines. 
The Northeastern region which pro- 
duces & supplies the major portion of 
exported rice relies solely on rail 
transportation. It will be seen, from 
the above that reduced activities in 
railway working will rapidly bring 
about high prices and increased cost 
of living. The railways are working 
under serious difficulties on account of 
damage to rolling stock, workshops, 
yards & bridges. Furthermore, the 
severe strain on rolling stock, especial- 
ly locomotives during war years, has 
had a deteriorating effect. Ali these 
obstacles and lack of spare parts and 
repair facilities are mainly responsible 
for the curtailed running of trains. 

The rolling stock position is as 


follows :— 
Immedi- 
ately after 
Pre War the War 
Steam Locomotives 186 76 
Diesel Locomotives 21 10 
QGarriages Tol cons ec 323 253 
Wapons sone 3915 1831 


The greater part of the rolling stock 
left after the war was in such bad con- 
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EXCHANGE & FIN 


US$ Market 


Highest & lowest rates last week 
(per US$100): notes HK$720—600, DD 
700—595, TT 710—598, corresponding 
to crosses of 2.253—2.675. 

Demand for TT was dropping as a 
result of reduced gold imports into 
Macao, fewer contracts entered into 
and a general feeling that shipments 
into China were coming to an end. 

The China war situation determines 
the future of gold imports into Macao; 
as the civil war draws to an end and 
the resumption of business in recently 
liberated areas is proceeding the need 
for goid hoarding no longer exists. An 
orderly economy in China will lead to 
gold dishoarding, varticularly so with 
merchants who have kent part of their 
capital in. gold (as well as foreign cur- 
rencies, silver and other inflationproof 
assets) and who are now preparing to 
re-enter trade for which they need both 
Chinede currency and foreign exchange. 
Under progressively orderly conditions 
in North and Central China the gold 
import requirement is reduced, a matter 
which has been keenly studied by gold 
traders here, in Macao and abroad. 
Within six months, more or less, the 
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ANCIAL MARKETS 


Macao bonanza will be over and the 
probability of gold sales by Chinese 
merchants for the purpose of buying 
commodities abroad must be reckoned 
with. 

Gold stocks here and in Macao are 
heavy, a consequence of extreme diffi- 
culty of disposal during recent weeks 
when prices here skyrocketed. Those 
who bought at these excessive rates 
have heavily overpaid—the losers being 
mostly the wealthy refugees from 
Shanghai, professional politicians, Kuo- 
mintang chiefs and officers but the 
small man has also paid dearly for his 
ignorance and his gullibility. The gold 
ban of Hongkong Government must 
however be blamed as the _ principal 
cause for the HK$ _ confidence crisis 
which upset all markets here, pushed 
up gold (and consequently US$) prices 
and engendered all sorts of misgivings 
with regard to future policies of Gov- 
ernment. 

Significant was the almost total sus- 
pension of merchant demand; not only 
do appear to importers and the consum- 
ing public the current US$ rates very 
high thus precluding larger sales of 
American commodities in a growingly 
sales resisting market, but prospects 
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dition, that steps were taken to pur- 
chase a number of used locomotives 
and wagons available at that time 
through military negotiations. The 
railways are putting up a great effort 
to surmount difficulties and with tem- 
porary repairs to rolling stock, bridges 
and workshops, the improvement in 
train running is as tabulated below :— 


Train 
Year Kilometres 
5s I a a ea 8,610,406 
TOA Dis tee aoe es 2 7,433,245 
OA Same 28M ssieciirice 2,749,967 
DOA TE ris kco ae 5,705,187 
OARS aA. 6,815,407 


The yearly locomotives repair output 


has dropped 65%, and carriage and 
wagon repairs 50% from pre-war 
figures. Considerable work on modi- 


fications of locomotives and wagons, 
bought recentiy to suit local require- 
ments, was undertaken. Three big 
damaged bridges still remain the chief 
obstacles to efficient train running. A 
mission was sent to Japan and later to 
U.K., Europe and U.S.A. to study and 
purchase the much needed materials 


for rehabilitation requirements set 
forth below :— 
Rehabilitation Requirements 
Steel bridges .......... 17,400 tons 
Steel rail, construction 
of steel points & cross- 
‘ings, accessories, etc.. 20.000 ,, 
Signalling equipment, 
telegraph wire, etc. .. 4,000 ,, 
Diesel locomotives .... 20ers 
Steam locomotives ..... 400 5; 
WArriag stale cet ccvepeews ters 190°, 
WAR ONS Beh gens «steps setae 1,000 ,, 


Also, machinery equipment for rail- 
way' workshop, 


Procurement of the above items 
without delay is vital to the rehabilita- 
tion work. The mission was successful 
in placing an order for part of the re- 
quired rolling stock from Japan and 
it is expected to negotiate furtker 
quantities from U.K., Europe & US.A. 

Completion of the _ rehabilitation 
scheme will enable the railways to 


Paddy and Total Freight 


Tickets Rice Carried Carried 
Sold in tons in tons 
7,729,802 543,566 1,828,678 
10,662,802 314,353 1,138,384 
5,298,844 43,385 233,422 
18,061,202 217,698 848,477 
26,767,003 247,957 —_— 


handle heavier.traffic at least equal to 
the best year before the war, and the 
expected aim for annual repair of the 
rolling stock will be 120 locomotives, 
250 carriages and 3,000 wagons. How- 
ever, with due consideration for future 
increases in traffic, the railways are 
contemplating construction of a fur- 
ther 2488 Km. in addition to the metre 
gauge of 3274 Km. opened to traffic 
at present, the immediate requirement 
being Geng-Koi to Bua Yai and thence 
to Mukdaharn totalling 550 Km. which 
will handle the heavy traffic of the 
Northeastern region and speed up 
transportation of the much needed rice 
to sea port. The approximate cost of 
this line is 61 million U.S. dollars and 
the tota cost for 2488 Km. will be 
about 336 million U.S. dollars. Even 
if the rehabilitation scheme costs a 
further 53 million U.S. dollars and 
takes at least five more years, it is 
advisable to start construction of the 
rew ling now in order to handle the 
ever increasing demand of rail trans- 
pertation and its indispensable con- 
nection with the country’s economic 
importance. 


for importing of especially American 
goods into China are not encouraging. 
The propaganda in China aimed at cur- 
tatlment of American imports is strong 
and is bound to inerease. Chinese buy- 
ers will prefer to place orders in other 
countries and only in cases of inability 
to obtain goods elsewhere will business 
be done with the U.S. This trend is 
unmistakeable and the common people 
are made to understand and support 
the policy of the new government in 
China. It will therefore be risky to lay 
in too large stocks in American mer- 
chandise especially if prices of such 
goods exceed prices of British, Swiss, 


German, French, Swedish, etc, mer- 
chandise. 
The demand for US-notes and TT 


New York, which came during recent 
weeks from Shanghai refugees and local 
converters of HK funds, has been satis- 
fied—at high premiums—-and therefore 
this type of panicky people no longer 
shows up. US notes were heavily im- 
ported last week and the difference be- 
tween. the note and TT price came 
down to practically nil. There were 
still some speculators who gambled-a la 
hausse but the report of British banks 
here being unofficially sellers of TT 
New York finally unnerved this gentry; 
it was obvious last week that several 
resourceful clients of local commercial 
banks were heavy sellers of funds in 
New York and it was reported that 
such. clients could easily obtain US$ 
overdrafts from their respective banks 
who favoured their constituents’ taking 
oversold positions, 


Industrial Gold Market 

Highest & lowest rates of industrial 
gold (.900 fine) in the local market 
were last week $473—$354 (adjusted to 
99 fine $520.3—$389.4, corresponding to 
cross rates of US$60%4, high, 5314, low). 

Quotations day by day per tael of in- 
dustrial gold (one tael weighing 37.7994 
grammes, that is 21.528% more than 
one troy ounce, or conversely one troy 
ounce having 17.7143% less weight 
than a Chinese market tael) for the 
week May 30 to June 4:— 


Monday, May 30:—Opening 435, 
High 473, Low 428, Closing 434. 
Change over favoured sellers 68 HK 
cents per tael per day. During the 
week, the change over continued in 
favour of sellers. , 

Tuesday. May 31:—Opening 430, 


Eigh 430, Low 398, Closing 401. Change 


over 64 cents. ‘ 
Wednesday, June 1t:—Opening 400, 


High 420, Low 399, Closing 41414. 

Change over 20 cents. ‘ 
PUNTSeby. June 2:—Opening 414%, 

High 41444, Low 384, Closing 38634. 


Change over 62 cents. é y 
Hata, June 3:—Opening 384, High 


388, Low 365, Closing 36942. Change 
over 15 cents. ; 
Saturday, June 4:—Opening S72. 


High 373, Low 354, Closing 365%. 
Chases over 15 cents. In the unofficial 
afternoon market, spot bars were trans- 
acted at 363. 


Tradings, Positions Overbought and /or 
Oversold, and Cash Turnover :— 
The re-opening of the Exchange on 

May 30, marked quick recoveries of the 

local currency and heavy and continu- 
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ous drop of the precious metal. Trad- 
ings and positions taken were all re- 
duced, in comparison with those before 
the. closure, not because of decreased 
speculations but bigger fluctuations and 
the more dangerous market. 

Official tradings during the week un- 
der review totalled about 135,000. taels, 
or an average of about 22,500 taels per 
day. Positions left open estimated to 
be only 80,000 taels per day. These 
were increasing daily from Monday, the 
re-opening day, until Saturday, but far 


behind the previous records. Importers 
were practically the sole sellers and 
some bearish speculators  foliowed. 


Shanghai and Canton operators were 
repeated buyers. and _ suffered heavy 
losses, local speculators took the wrong 
positions mostly, and hoarders were 
losing the value of their holdings. 
Total cash. bars turned over during 
last week ahout 23,000 taels. 
Imports, Exports, Hoardings «& Actual 


Consumption : -- 


During the week, imports from Ma- 
cao estimated to be over 33,000 taels, 
and imports fron: Dutch East Indies 
and the Philippines estimated to be 
over 5,000 taels; the former were in the 
form of bars and the iatter were in 
pricks and leaves. Exports were again 
very small and could not be accounted 
for, for the rates here were much high- 
er than those of other ports. Stocks 
here actually increased and gold im- 
porters found difficulties in delivering 
their imports (they have to pay 5—19 
local dollars for every bar delivered). 
About 20,000 taels turned over were 
transacted by interest hedging forward 
operators, and about 3,000 taels were 
for local ornamental consumption. 

Rates on the first day of the re-open- 
ing of the Exchange stood firm on the 
news that the People’s Liberation 
army was nearing Kwangtung, but ac- 
tually this news was not in favour of 
the bulls now, for the rich people in 
the South had alread turned their 
wealth into gold; now the. have to 
transfer their gold holdings to Hong- 
kong for safety and thus much business 
was transacted in remitting gold tu 
Hongkong.from Canton, the rate being 
102 to 100 taels in Hongkong. As fresh 
goid was pouring in here plus the back 
flow of gold to Hongkong the local 
stocks were greatly increased. The 
banks refusing to grant loans a con- 
tinuous change over interest in favour 
of sellers must be anticipated. 

With practically no export and in- 
creasing stock, money was very light 
here and it was veporied that two of 
the biggest gold impo:ters were trying 
to absorb cash in the form of deposits 
and were willing to pa» very high in- 
terest at the rate of about 3% per 
month. The rumour that the loca! 
Government may grant the import of 
gold was still circulating. an‘ another 
rumour was that the local Government 
tried to arrange with the U.S. Govern- 
ment to convert her US$ into gold at 


the official rate of US$35 per ounce 
and ship this gold to Hongkong to 
check the wnreasonable advance of 
gold rate. 


A native banker stated to us, with 
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regard to the price decline, that “the 
heavy drop was mainly caused by the 
umreasonable misjudgment of the peo- 
ple in regard to the standing of the 
local currency, for now they found that 
commodity prices here were practically 
without any change since the advance 
of the gold prices, and the heavy losses 
of those hoarding or overbought gold 
gave thém better lessons, Furthermore, 
importers were wise in contracting 
from abroad, but they were unlucky in 
that their sales before the closure of 
the Exchange were. all set off at 470, 
and now when the gold arrived, they 
have to take a loss of over 25% in sel 
ing them again.” 


Roadside Gold Exchange in Canton:-- 


The Gold Exchange in Canton, with 
tradings done on the roadside, ceased 
business on the same day when the 


local Exchange closed. This Exchangs 


in Canton is not well organised and 
could not arrange setting off the ficti- 
tious forward business last week end. 
The total members of this Exchange 
were 140, and during the cessation, 139 
members were able to carry through, 
only one member failed. This member 
was not unable to pay the differences 
of about HK$50,000, but was unwilling 
to pay, and the six fellow members, 
who guaranteed him (H.K.$2,000-each) 
had to pay HK$12,000 for him accord- 
ing to the rules of the said Exchange. 
The name of the defaulting firm is 
Sun Sang, allied to the Sang Yuen 
Bank in Canton and the Sun On Bank 
in Hongkong; the manager in Canton 
is Mr. Liang Chiu-Chung and the 
manager in Hongkong is Mr. Liang 
Chiu-Kai. 
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Silver Market 


The highest and lowest prices of var 
silver were $4.60—4.30 per tael, Hong- 
kong and Mexican Dollar Coins 4.40— 
4.00, Chinese Dollar Coins 6.50—6.00 
per coin, and twenty-cent coins 4.20- - 
3.80 per five coins. 

The trend of the market was exactly 
the same as the week before and also 
following the gold market closely. As 
the silver market in Canton increased 
tradings vary much and the fluctuations 
were following gold the local silver 
market had no alternative but to fol- 
low, In the Canton silver market daily 
tradings increased to over 250,000 taels, 
all in dollar and twenty-cent coins. 
Travellers between Hongkong = and 
Canton were carrying mostly silver 
coins. 

The imports and exports of these 
coins increased very much, estimated 
to be over 50,000 taels each. 


Chinese Financial Market 


The People’s Bank dollar shows re- 
markable firmness in terms of foreign 
exchange on the open market of 
Shanghai and elsewhere in China. 
Public confidence in the stability of 
the PB$ is rising. Hongkong transac- 
tions in PB$ were done last week at 
HK$ .99 to 1.05 per FPB$ 100 (FT 
Shanghai) against a Bank of China, 
Tientsin, rate of PB$ 1.6734 (according- 
ly the official rate for commercial 
transactions is higher than the unof- 
ficial rate for transfers), Since last 
April, the PB$ rate has remained 
rather stable; it was then 110 to 115 
per HK$ and about 650 per US$, 
reaching end of May the maximum 
prices of 167°4 per HK$ and 1040 per 
US$. Last week in Shanghai. where 
still an open market operates, the rate 
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For the first five months of 1949. 
In HK$ per US$ 100. 


crossrate 
Notes Drafts YS Per £ 

High Low High Low High Low High Low 

Vearel947. '; c 581 400 575 454 595 482 C52 eae 

Year 1948 ...... 588 485 598 490 608 478 CR tie cb 

December 1948 514 497 516 491% 524 495 3.00 meas 

January 1949 ... 530 495% 518 493 519% 497 3.22 3.08 

February 1949 ..516% 506% 517% 508% 519% 511 313 3.08 

March 1949 . 531 513 5243, 514% 526% 518% 3.08 3.04 

Ari] VLO49 we 640 526 606 524 610 525% 3.04 2.62 

May 1949 ..... 880 610 810 582 860 587 2.7215 1.86 

HONGKONG OPEN MARKET RATES 
per 1S$109 
Notes Drafts My 

fay High Low High Low High Low 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

30%. 7.20 6.60 7.00 6.50 7.10 6.58 

31 6.68 6.40 6.60 6.30 6.60 6.35 
June 

1. 6.66 6.55 6.58 6.48 6.60 6.50 

lee 6.58 6.30 6.51 6.24 6.53 6.28 

iss 6.28 6.07 6.20 6.00 6.22 6.05 

4” 6.25 6.00 6.15 5.95 6.18 5.98 
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for US$ was between PB$ 900 to 
1,000. The Yuan Shih-kai silver dollar 
quoted from PB$ 900 to 1,200 but at 
the beginning of this week business 
was done below 1000. 

(In our issues of last Dec. 15, pp. 
625/6, and Jan. 12, pp. 41/2, reports 
will be found about the establishment 
ot the People’s Bank of China and the 
Introduction of the new legal tender 
of all China (except Manchuria), the 
People’s Bank dollar or yuan). 

The People’s Bank, beginning busi- 
ness on Dec. 1, 1948, circulated its! 
bank notes as from this date and as 
the territories being subsequently 
liberated increased, with Shanghai’s 
incorporation on May 25, the need to 
issue more currency became pressing. 
The “gold” yuan having completely 
disappeared the people were left 
without any Chinese paper money and 
had to resort to gold, silver and, 
particularly in Kwangtung, to HK$ 
as means of payment; the US note 
being generally accepted and hoard- 
ed in those parts of China which 
are not yet under’ the control 
of the new regime. At present US 
notes still circulate in Shanghai but it 
is presumed that the new authorities 
will not only prohibit the circulation 
but also the possession of US notes 
and other foreign currencies. 

Hongkong native banks effected 
Tientsin transfers mostly on the basis 
of gold charging only for their ser- 
vices a small commission. DD Canton 
was, as usual, done in HK$. 


Unofficial Exchange 

Highest & lowest rates Jast week (in 
HK$): Pound notes 1814—1612 (in New 
York the pound note dropped to US$ 
3.02); Australian pound notes 14.60—14; 
Canadian dollar 6—5.20, DD 5.60—5,; 
Malayan dollar 1.8414—1.8114; Indian 


rupee 1.17144—1.16%%; Burmese rupee 
.75 to .76; Ceylon rupee 1. : 

Piastre 13.3214—11; Nica guilder 
3744—34; Baht 2814—27. Philippine 


peso 3.15—2.88. Macao pataca 1.38 (in 
Macao from .68 to .73 patacas per HK$ 
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DOMESTIC REMITTANCES 
IN CHINA 


Temporary Regulations on Remittance 
Between North China and Other Areas 
in China 
1. All remittances between North 
China and other areas in China 
not yet liberated are subject to 
these regulations. 

2. The Bank of China is authorized 
by the People’s Government to 


take charge of all inward/out- 
ward remittances in North 
China, 

3. The People’s Bank of China 


may appoint certain commercial 


banks of good standing in Pei- 
ping and Tientsin to deal in re- 
mittances; these banks will be 
subordinate to the Bank of 
China. 


4. The People’s Bank Dollar is the 
recognized currency for remit- 
cance, 

5. The rate of remittance will be 
‘announced daily by the Bank of 
China. 
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6. The appointed banks: may col- 
lect commission for the remit- 
tances they handled, but the 
rate of commission must be ap- 
proved by the People’s Bank of 
China, 

7. Banks other than the appointed 
banks who desire to send out 
remittances from North China 
must do so through the appointed 
banks. Fees for the services ren- 
cered to be charged by the ap- 
vointed hanks must not exceed 
0.25% of the amount remitted. 

8 The People’s Bank vf China may 
regularize the maximum 
amount of inward/outward re- 
mittances sent into/from North 
China and the niaximum amount 
of inward iand outward remit- 
tances handled by each of the 
appointed banks within a certain 
period. 

9. Remittances to other areas will be 
limited to the following purposes 
and amounts: (a.) Individual re- 
mittance—for family allowance 
and school fees:—Maximum 
amount for the former will be 
allowed at PB$3,000 monthly and 
the latter at PB$2,000 monthly. 
Full evidence must be produced 
to support the application. (b.) 
Commercial remittance—(1) For 
purchasing orders: The remitter 
must produce all necessarv do- 
cuments, such as import licence 
from the Foreign Trade Bureau, 
invoices, etc. A letter of guaran- 
tee is also required. (2) For 
settlement of accounts of pur- 
chases: When importation is ave- 
complished, the remitter should 
produce import licence from the 
Foreign Trade Bureau and certi- 
cates from Customs before ap- 
plying for remittance permit. 

10. Appointed banks may handle 
individual remittances or com- 
mercial remittances amounting 
to not over $100 without apply- 
ing for approval from _ the 
People’s Bank of China, but the 
People’s Bank may make investi- 
gations whenever it is consider- 
ed necessary. 

11. Approval from the People's 
Bank of China is necessary be- 
fore appointed banks can undev- 
take commercial remittances 
amounting to over $500. 

12. The appointed banks should 
make daily reports of the total 
amount of outward and inward 
remittances to the People’s Bank 
of China. 

13. The People’s Bank of China may 
investigate all books of remit- 
tance or other documents con- 
cerned of the appointed banks 
whenever it is considered neces- 
sary, 

Authorised Banks:—The People’s 
Bank of China has appointed five 
banks in Peiping to deal in domestic 
remittances, they are The Sin Wua 
Trust & Savings Bank, Shanghai Com- 
mercial & Savings Bank, The Yien 
Yieh Commercial Bank, The National 
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Industrial Bank of China, and The 
Kincheng Banking Corp. To handle for- 
eign exchange the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia & China, the Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Banking Corp. and 
the ‘Belgian Bank (Banque Belge pour 
l’Etranger) were appointed, 


* * * * 


Imports of Currencies into Siam 


Travellers may import into Siam 
freely any amount in foreign cur- 
rencies which corresponds to 3,500 
baht at the official rate of the Bank 
of Siam. Changing of foreign cur- 
rencies into the currency of Siam 
should be effected at the open mar- 
ket rate which is, ag regards the US$, 
more than 100% higher than the of- 
ficial rate. Import of baht notes is 
not limited. If travellers wisn to 
import larger amounts in foreign 
currencies they should make an ap- 
plication to the Siamese Minister of 
Finance, All authorised banks in 
Siam have also to apply for permis- 
at to import foreign bank notes into 
iam. 
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HLK. Stock & Share Market 


Last week’s business was considered 
good, prices well maintained although 
towards the close easing off mainly as 
a result of profit-taking, and the senti- 
ment generally was unchanged from 
'dhe previous week, i.e. there were 
more bulls than rabbits. 

The excellent record of the new re- 
gime in Shanghai thas further steadied 
the rate of Shanghai stocks traded here 
and there is, under the influence of 
American ‘press reports, confidence in 
the ability and integrity of the Com- 
smunist authorities rising. The re- 
Opening of the Tientsin share market 
has further added to an optimistic ap- 
praisal of the situation in China. 

There is much room for a price im- 
provement here when investors should 
decide to put part of their idle funds 
kept here and elsewhere in _ local 
securities which are still bringing on 
the average over 10% p.a. For the 
time being many investors are not feel- 
ing reassured about the future of 
Hongkong and therefore they prefer 
to keep their funds in cash although 
banks allow only 1% _ p.a. on fixed 
deposits. 

After the assumption of authority 
by the new regime in Kwangtung, a 
matter of probably 2 to 3 months at 
most, the question of Hongkong’s re- 
lations with the new China should be- 
tcome clearer and when the final re- 
cognition of the new Chinese govern- 
ment iby the world at large will have 
come to pass there should be no longer 
any reason for a feeling of anxiety. We 
hold, and share in this opinion with the 
best informed_people in the Colony, that 
relations between China and Hongkong 
are bound to be more cordial than in 
the past and that the degree and ex- 
tent of cooperation will be more sincere 
and therefore effective: we further are 
convinced that there will be no adven- 
turous policy pursued by the new re- 
gime of China vis-a-vis Hongkong, or 
for that matter any part of the world, 
and that British policy as shaped by 
the Socialist Government in London 
and supported by the inhabitants of 
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Hongkong, 
prove, as in the past, to be realistic 
and aimed at securing 
possibie benefit to the greatest number 
of people. 

The only ceterrent for new invest- 
ments in Hongkong is the feeling of 
political insecurity and once these fears 
can be dispelled ‘and confidence in the 
soundness of the future of Hongkong 
will, as it must, return there will be 
f rush to put idle money to work. 
Given proper and responsible manage- 
ment in the public companies of Hong- 
kong the appreciation of share values 
should not be long in coming. The 
question of readjustment of manage 
ments in various publie companies will 
have to be seriously studied as com- 
plaints, among many company directors 
and shareholders, are growing as te 
efficiency and integrity (sic!). 

While on the subject of complaints we 
must once again register the request of 
the majority of sharcholders that 
interim company reports be made 
known, a practice which is observed in 
other countries. The constant dis- 
regard of this request can only result 
in a deterioration of relations between 
the investing public and the various 
company directors. Only a few privi- 
leged or well-connected persons are able 
to penetrate behind the directors’ “iron 
curtain” and assure themselves of the 
‘progress or otherwise of a company’s 
business. Such information which 
forms the basis for the investors’ dis- 
position of, funds must be made public 
and must not be kept secret for the 
benefit of a few people. . The Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange could per- 
form a useful service by pressing more 
emphatically on the respective company 
directors to publish interim reports. 

Volume of business:—- Total sales 
reported amounted to 229,648 shares 
of an approximate value of just over 
$334 million, the second highest week- 
ly volume for 1949, and a decrease of 
$2 million compared with the previous 
week. 

Price inder:— The Felix Hillis 
averages based on the closing prices 
of 12 active representative local stocks 
cloged at 128.58 for a net loss of 1.40 
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irrespective of race, will compared with the cics. co: the 
previous week. Day-by-ds, u\crages 
the greatest were: May 30, 129.43. May o1. 129.93; 
June 1, 129.78; June 2, 128.88; June 
3, 128.58. 
High Low 
ge ae 155.82 123.88 
ThA8 cau 148.68 134.05 
TOA hese 138.37 125.05 
Dividends:— 


The Directors of the Macao Electric 
Lighting Co., Ltd. have recommended 
a dividend of $2 per share for the year 
ended 30th November, 1948. 


Business Done:— 


Banks:— H.K. Banks 1630, 1640, 
1630, 1640. 

Insurance:— Cantons @ 325, 320; 
Unions @ 700, 710, 715, 670; H.K. 
Fires @ 225. 

Shipping:— Asia Nav. @ 82 cts, 
90cts. 

Docks & Godowns:—H.K. & Kow- 


loon Wharves @ 125, 126, 124; North 
Point Wharves @ 17.10, 7; H.K. Docks 
@ 21, 2144, 22,.221%4, 22, 20; China 
Providents @ 14, 13.60, 13.80, 13.75, 
13.85, 13%; S’hai Docks @ 11, 11%, 
1144, 11.20; Wheelocks @ 30, 31, 3116, 
32. 
Hotels & Lands:—H.K. Hotel @ 
1234. 12.40, 13, 12.90, 12.80; Lands @ 
54, 52; S’hai Lands @ 3.60, 3%, 3.55, 
3.60, 3%, 3.55, 3.60, 34, 3.40, 3.45, 
3.40, 3.20, 3.10, 3.20; H.K. Realties @ 
1.90. 

Utilities: — Hongkong Tramways @ 
17%, 17.60, 17.70. 18, 18.20, 18, 17.40. 
17.30, 17; Star Ferries @ 111% 112; 
China Lights (Old) @ 14.20, 14, 14%, 
14.30, 14.20, 14.10, 14, 13.80, 1344, 13.60; 
(New) @ 10%, 10.40. 10.20, 10, 10.10. 
10.30, 1014, 10.40, 10.30, 10.20, 10, 9.90, 
9.60; H.K. Electrics @ 3534, 35, 3544, 
3514, 35, 3414, 3444, 34; Macao Electrics 
@ 2414 Telephones @ 23%, 23%; 
23%, 23, 22%, 22, 22.20. 

Industriais:— Cements @ 26, 2514, 
24. 

Stores:— Dairy Farm @ 38, 3734, 
3744, 3734, 38, 3734, 37%, 35-1/2, 35; 
Watsons @ 47, 46, 47; 46%, 46, 4544, 
454%; China Emporium @ 9, 

Cottons:— Ewos @ 8.80, 8.90, 9, 
9.30, 9.40, 9.30, 9.20, 8.20, 8.40, 844. 
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Commercial Markets 


Most markets were in a state of 
Suspended animation during the week, 
transactions being of small impor- 
tence. It was a case of marking time 
until the great trading centre of 
Shanghai would again be open for 
commercial dealings. The news that 
Shipping was to be resumed would 
have had a greater effect if it had not 
been for uncertainty as: to what sup- 
plies would be needed by the cotton 
mills and other industrial undertak- 
ings. This caused buyers to hold back 
pending more definite news, while 
sellers also refrained from pushing 
sales in the hope of better prices when 
the anticipated boom comey with the 
revival of trade. 

Following the fall in the US doljar 
TT rate on the open market which was 
the result of almost total suspension 
of gold buying in China and gold 
hedging in Hongkong, prices on most 
markets also fell, but for the reason 
given above this did not lead to in- 
creased businea’s as might have been 
expected in more normal times. 

Meanwhile, as an indication of how 
guickly conditions return to normal, 
given the slightest encouragement, 
comes the news that shipments abroad 
are being made direct from Tientsin. 
This has brought a frown to the face of 
many an exporter, who has been 
thriving on business that previously 
was done through one or other of the 
Northern ports and who sees a 
lucrative business being taken from 
him with the return to nermalcy. 


Industrial Chemicals Market 


On the whole inguiry from nearby 
markets was strong but ideas of pros- 
pective buyers and local dealers are 
these days difficult to bring into line. 
For a small group of ehemicals no in- 
terest is evinced. ‘the price trend is 
stable but certainly no longer favour- 
ing sellers. 

The future of trade with 
and Shanghai is the most 
factor determining local prosperity— 
not only as regards chemicals. The 
majority of merchants takes a sanguine 
view of possible developments expect- 
ing a conspicuous increase in demand 
in China. Buyers from North China 
and from Shanghai would have inject- 
ed a note of firmness in the market if 
not the decline in the US$ open market 
rate would have counteracted such 
trend. 

It was high fime fhat the highly in- 
flated free market rate came down as 
business under previous conditions was 
almost impossible. Still, nobody as 
yet dares to anticipate a stable free 
market US$ rate as one realises that 
the rather small exchange market in 
Hongkong is called upon to serve the 
interests of gold buyers and as long as 
demand for gold in China is high the 
available UlS$ resources of Hongkong 
are totally inadequate, thus always 
exposing the open market rate to fre- 
quent boosts. 2 

With the exception of Phenol prices 
which were advancing the rest of the 
local chemicals were from easy to steady. 


Tientsin 
important 
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Caustic soda solid. Crescent brand 
672 1b drums sold at $170 per drum, and 
a lange quantity was sent to Shanghai. 
The 700 lb drums USA origin is around 
$160 per drum; several hundred drums 
were sold. Recently it is heard that 
the market in USA shows a softer tone; 
basing calcvation on the latest open 
market TT rate on New York it is still 
unprofitable to import. If the re- 
export demand is still heavy, the 
market at least is imagined to be firm. 

Gum Arabie bead, 100 kg Egypt 
origin gunny bag4# was sold at 50 cts. 
per lb. The price is firm, This item 
is used for making mucilage, and also 
for textile industry use. 

Paraffin wa. The market is dull. 
No large business resulted. The 100 
kg machine sewn gunny bags AMP 
128/135 was sold at $53 per picul, and 
AMP 160/165 nine slabs to one carton 
is about $98. 

Potassium ‘chlorate. Market turned 
quiet, but price as last week. This 
chemical is used for the manufacture 
of matches and pyrotechnics. Its final 
consumption in North China and Korea 
is only for matches while South China 
is the centre of firecracker manutac- 
turing works. 

Extract of mimosa. 1 cwt Elephant 
brand was sold at $71.50 to $72.50 per 
bag. Although sales are at a good rate, 
yet the price is on the easy side. 

Extract of quebracho, As fresh ship- 
ments arrived, the outlook of market 
shows no sign of improvement. The 
price for crown brand 105 Ib burlap 
bags unchanged at $86 Der bag. 

Red. amorphous phosphorus. France 
and Canada makes are _ actually 
searce, but demand is not very urgent. 
Recently Japan make participates in 
the market due to its cheaper price. 
Japan make 100 lb case is sold at $200 
per case only. 

Phenol. Price has advanced to $1.23 
per lb for any packing due to scarcity 
of stock. Buying interest is still 
broadening. This chemical is known as 
an antiseptic, but is chiefly used for 
the manufacture of plastics. 

Glycerme. The stock is not much, but 
demand is small too. Small lots for 
50 Ib tins OP quality was sold at $2.80 
per lb. 

MBT. This means mercaptobenzo- 
thiazole. It is used in rubber industry as 
arubber accelerator, Many inquiries and 
substantial business were recorded. 
As the s‘ock is still large, it is anticipat- 
ed that the near future market should 
maintain steady. Hundreds of drums of 
English Monsanto 224 lb metal drums 
were sold around $1.80 per lb. 

Zine owide. Tt is also chiefly for use 
of the rubber industry. Fair quantities 
of 50 kg wooden cases Japan make were 
sold at 60 cts per lb. or lower. It is in- 
ferior to those of the same packing and 
origin but packed in wooden barrels and 
metal drums. 

Soda ash. Dense USA origin 100 lb. 
naper bags is about $21 per bag. Magadi 
brand 90 kg. gunny bag4 was sold in 
larger lots at $37 to $38.50 per bag. 
Magadi brand is of inferior quality as 
it consists of about 97% sodium car- 
bonate content. This being the con- 
suming seadon the price is considered 


firm, and the trend is more up. 

Sodium bichromate. Market is rather 
active, but demands are offset by sup- 
plies. More demand is expected. 400 lb. 
fibre drums USA origin sold from 88 cts. 
to $1.00, but at the end of the week the 
Africa origin 500 !b. drum was sold up 
to 95 ets. 

Potassium bichromate, Market is the 
same as reported for sodium bichromate, 
as both are chiefly used in North China 
for leather tanning. Crystals form 100 
kg wooden barrels Italy origin was sold 
at $1.38, and granular form USA origin 
around $1.15 per lb, 

Tale powder. India origin was sold at 
$450 per long ton. As consumption is 
limited, neither a fall nor an advance is 
expected. 

Anhydrous Sodium sulphate. In North 
China there are big quantities oc na- 
tural sodium sulphate produced, but they 
consist of much impurities, so it is not 
very suitable for dying plants and 
synthetic is preferred. 100 lb bags Eng- 
lish origin was sold $500 per long ton. 

Sodium sulphide solid, Market is quiet. 
Only small quantity was sold at $530 per 
long ton for USA origin. : 

Glacial acetic acid. Fajr quantity was 
sold at 90 cts to 95 cts. per lb for 45 lb 
carboy USA origin. As the stock is 
abundant and there is ample production 
in Japan the price cannot advance. 

Sodium cyanide. ICI 50 kg drums wag 
sold at $1.04 per Ib, It is used for ex- 
tracting precious metals in metallurgy 
and also for electroplating. 

Owalic aetd. The price of this bleach- 
ing chemical is downward. The crystal 
form is sold $1.28 per lb. Demand is quite 
small. 

Dinitrochlorobenzene, It is termed as 
DNCB. Price has advanced to $1.05 per 
lb. Although stock holders bought this 
chemical last year over $1.50 per lb, yet 
at the moment the cif Hongkong price is 
abou; US$.15 and the price of sulphur 
black shows no improvement. It is con- 
sidered that a further advance is im- 
‘probable, 

Vaseline. Snow white quality is sold 
at 42 ets. per lb. Market is as usual. 

Aniline oil. Inquiries came in, This 
chemical] is used for manufacturing dye- 
stuffs known as aniline dyes. In the past 
few month there were no buyers. 450 lb 
drum USA origin is quoted about 68 ets. 
per lb. 

Bristles. 

An instance of what has been said 
above is given by the trade in bristles. 
Tientsin i@ one of the large centres for 
this trade, and before the civil war 
shipments were made direct to the 
United States without touching at 
Hongkong. With the military opera- 
tions in North China, however, such 
shipments were out of the question 
and bristles from Manchuria, Korea, 
etc., were sent to Hongkong by any 
available route and thence despatched 
to purchasers. Now, shipments have 
again been made direct and it is clear 
that the North China bristle trade 
through Hongkong will rapidly dry up 
as shipping from Tientsin is made 
available. This applies!) even more 
where Shanghaj is concerned, as in ad- 
dition to Tientsin bristles, Chungking 
bristles will also be affected. 
The main. supplying centres are 
Szechuen, Yunnan, North China 
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and Central China, 
natural outlets have always’ been 
Shanghaj or Tientsin. The momentary 
export burst in bristles that Hongkong 
has now enjoyed for some months is 
therefore doomed to come to an end. 
Whicn is unfortunate for Hongkong. 
That, however, lies in the future. 
At the moment bristles are still being 
shipped to Hangkong from Tientsin as 
well as from Chungking, though 
coubts are expressed as’ to whether 
the latter place will be able to do 
much in the future as the difficulties 
encountered in making shipment from 
the interior seem almost insuperable 
and air freight is too expensive; it is 
also learned that some of the factories 
in Chungking have suspended opera- 
tions. For the time being there are 
ample stocks on hand to take care of 
orders, as the large quantities held in 
Canton are gradually being transferred 


and their 


to Hongkong. About 200 cases were 
recently sent here by the Chinese 
authorities, and with stocks held by 


private-firms the quantity amounts to 
around 4000 cases. Reasonable profits 
are anticipated from these bristles, the 
price of Chungking No. 27 in New 
York being from US$2.70 to $2.80 per 
lb and the price in Hongkong having 
risen from US$2.45 to $2.55 after the 
sale of over 1000 cases. Tientsin bris- 
tles are, however, the favourite for the 
New York markets, the price of No. 
55 in New York being US$7.20, with 
large 55 at $11.80; Kou Tung bristles 


are condidered inferior in quality to 
the Tientsin kind and although US$7 
was recently asked for them, a 


counteroffer was made in New York 
of $6.80. Yunnan bristles No. 27 were 
quoted at US$2.80 per ib. 


Peiping Rugs. 


The news that the rug factories in 
Peiping have started working again 


will be received with satisfaction. 
Raw wool from Inner Mongolia is 
amply available and_ stocks of this: 


commodity have piled up in the Kal- 
gan warehouses. There has not ac- 
tually been any great shortage of 
these carpets until lately, as the large 
stocks held in Shanghai and _ Tientsin 
were despatched to Hongkong when 
military operations commenced. The 
United States is the largest market 
for these rugs, taking about 90% of 
the exports, and the price works out 
at about US$400. 


COMMODITY MARKETS 


Piece Goods. 


Piece goods had a dull market for 
the week just past. Speculators with- 
Crew their support and turned to other 
commodities, getting rid of the piece 
goods they held as quickly as possible; 
Manila, the West Indies and other 
countries were out of the market for 
the time being, and Siam was\ the only 
purchaser. In addition, the fall in the 
US dollar TT rate on the open market 
made buyers hoid back in the hope of 
lower prices, which, however, did not 
materialise to any great extent, ex- 
cept for Tsin Leung Yuk white cloth 
which fell to $46 per piece from the 
previous price of $49.50, and Mammoth 
bird grey sheetings which were offered 
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at $48 and fell to $47 per piece as 
compared with $49.80 but with few 
sales; lower qualities of grey sheeting 
were offered at. $43.50 and $43. With 
the conclusion of the fighting around 
Shanghai and the expectation that 
the fate of Canton would soon be de- 
cided, not only the Canton authorities 
but also private firms were despatch- 
ing large quantities of piece goods and 
other commodities from this city to 
Hongkong; one shipment alone was 
said to consist of several thousand 
pieces. The owners being anxious to 
dispose of these goods, buyers were 
anticipating a considerable drop in 
prices on an overloaded market, where- 
as sellers foresaw a lack of goods when 
these stocks had been disposed of. 
Black cloth had some _ sales, but the 
prices fell from $1/$2 per piece: 
double golden tael was offered at $54 
but fell later to $51 per piece, golden 
cup stood at $47.30 but dropped to 
$47, Yu Tai was at $43.80 and $43 per 


piece. Drill was required by local 
factories, but nevertheless sales were 
small. 


Raw Cotton. 


The prices of raw cotton fluctuated 
with the quotations for US dollar TT 
rate on the unofficial market, and the 
knowledge that many shipments were 
arriving led to active sales. US raw 
cotton for 32’s sold at $2.15 per lb and 
20’a at $1.95, which was cheaper than 
the Indian cotton; the indented value 
in New York had also fallen with the 
drop in exchange cotton for 32’s being 
quoted at US 32.5 cents per lb and 
for 20’s at 29.7 cents, but even these 
lower prices would not work out pro- 
fitably in Hongkong, so that dealers 
were hesitating ‘o place large orders. 
A certain amount, over 1006 bales, 
had been ordered from Brazil. Indian 
cotton LSS had dropped in price from 
$1.95 to 1.88 per ib as there was no 
market in Rangoon, and_ stocks in 
Hongkong amounted to from 5000/6000 
bales. Although it was anticipated 
that with the restoration of the Shang- 
hai cotton mills tc full production 
there would be a boom in raw cotton, 
the doubt existed as to how soon such 
conditions would be restored, which 
caused buyers. to hold back frem 
active purchasing. 


Metals. 


The metals market was badly af- 
fected by the US dollar exchange rate 
as well ag by the lack of demand from 
North China. Orders for several 
thousand tons having been cancelled 
by Shanghi concearns, added to the 
Gifficulties encountered by dealers. 
Large shipments of mild steel bars of 


all kinds, amounting to 10,000 tons, 
had been received, but the difficulty 
was how to dispose of this quantity, 


at profitable prices, especially as the 
indented c.if. Hongkong value _ had 
been reduced from £35 to £33 a ton 
at supplying sources where stocks 
were piling up; forward delivery had 
even been quoted at £30 for quick 
sales: square bars %” to %4” stood 
at $38 per picul and %” to 1” at $39 
for spot; round bars. being required 
for local construction work had brisk 
sales, 40 ft %4” and 2” sold at $41 per 
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picul, %” to %” fetched $32; flat bars 
Yq” thick were offered at $47, %%” x 1” 
to 3” and 1%” x 1” to 2” stood at $41. 
Mild steel round bars in _ bundles 
showed an improvement, US and Bri- 
tish Gl 1/16” rose to $40 ver picul 
and %4” to $41, while 3/32” fell to $40 
but with only small sales. Zinc sheets 
were dull, with prices rising and sell- 
ers unwilling to part with their stocks 
at existing prices; Polish G4 was of- 
fered at $126 per picul, G5 fell to 
$117 and G6 to $107, forward delivery 
was offered at $103; Belgian G6 was 
offered at $120 and G5 at $130. Roll- 
ed brass sheets of Australian and 
Canadian make were in short supply; 
a sufficient stock of British rolled 
brass sheets’) was on hand but these 
found no sales, as deliveries into China 
were practically out of the question 
and the market was thrown back 
vpon local consumption; local torch 
makers certainly needed this com- 
medity, but having obtained official 
exchange they were able to place their 
orders direct with the manufacturers. 
As a result, prices fell: 8 oz stood at 
$225 per picul, 9 to 10 oz fell to $220, 
11 and 12 oz were offered at $215, the 
indented value was quoted at $1.65 
per lb., but this did not allow of a 
fair profit. Japanese copper. sheets 
14” x 48” were active and American 
and European makes could not com 
pete with them: G8 to G12 rose to 
$190 per picul, with forward delivery 
booked at $165. Wire nails 114” to 3” 
in 250 lb drums were inactive: Czech 
and Polish wire nails stood at $46 per 
picul for spot, Hongkong make at $45 
and Japanese at $43 cif Hongkong; 
Czech wire nails proved the most 
popular on account of its indent value 
being 70 shillings, whereas a loss of 
about 30% was duffered with the US 
make; the European make 14” to 34” 
was booked at $80, with forward de- 
livery at almost the same figure. US 
files were popular and gave sellers a 
good profit, being booked at 20 cents 
per inch cif Hongkong, 4” to 5” files 
sold., at. 35, cents, 8” to 16” .at 40 
cents, triangular files 3” to 4” dropped 
to 35 cents, 5” to 7” rose to 30 cents 
per picul. British tinplate was in de- 
mand by local can manufacturers, 
20 x 28” in 200 lb case rose from $107 
to $110 per cage; US tinplate being 
short of stock stood at $128 per case. 
US tin waste rose in price with 
demands from Tientsin, notwithstand- 
ing the arrival of large shipments: 
18 x 24” and 10’ x I0” rose to $100 
and lower grades to $99 ver case of 
200 lbs, while ex-godown with export 
permit improved to $98. US tinplate 
cuttings 200 lbs, met a good market, 
3” to 6” sold at $72 per picul 


Cement 


The cement market was not very 
active in spite of demands from Amoy 
and Swatow, as the price of most 
cements was too high as a result of 
the US dollar open market rate and 
sellers did not wish to dispose of their 
stocks at lower prices. However, local 
construction companies took up most 
of what was available. Large ship- 
ments came from Japan, about 10,000 
bags being landed, and this found a 
ready market at $5.20 per bag (100 
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ibs) and ex-godown at $5.10; forward 
bookings were at $94 per ton. For- 
mosan 1 cwt bags fell to $5.20 per 
bag, and Indochinese 1 ewt red & 
black dragon brands stood at $5.70, 
stocks being low. Green Island ‘“‘emer- 


alcrete” rapid hardening cement in 
bags of 112 lbs sold at the regular 
price of $7.50 per bag and “snowcem” 


cement paint in 112 lb nett steel drums 
was sold at the offical price of $58 
per drum ex-godown. 


Paper. 
Demands from North China had a 
stimulating effect on the market 


bringing the expectation of a restora- 
tion of trade. Stocks in Hongkong of 
newsprint, woodfree, MG ribbed kraft, 
banknote paper, amounted to 6000 
tons, or about two months’ supply if 
trade revived; at the same _ time, 
stocks in Shanghai were estimated at 
about 4000 tons of newsprint, cellulose 
and woodfree. Prices of US and Euro- 
pean papers remained steady, news- 
print was indented at £38 per ton cif 
Hongkong from Sweden and Norway 
and woodfree at £92 for heavy weight 
and £96 for light weight quality. 
Newsprint in roll 31” sold at 34/35 
cents per lb and 43” also improved. 
Banknote paper was booked at US 2.5 
cents per lb, and Ecusta 6000 m 
cigarette paper at US$3.15. Large or- 
ders were placed for cardboard, bank- 
note paper, newsprint, woodfree, etc., 
to meeet the anticipated demands from 
North China. 


Ores. 


Copper ingots and woifram with an 
opportunity for export rose in price, 
copper ingots fetching from $120 to 
$130 per picul, the small stock on hand 
was almost exhausted; wolfram 65% 
was difficult to obtain as a conse- 
quence of military operations, otherwise 
the market would have been very 
active, offer’ were made at $300 with- 
Out export permit and those with ex- 


port permit fetched $325 per picul. 
Tin ingots dropped. following the US 
dollar open market rate: Singapore 


99.75% 
picul, 
Pat Po Kwangsi, 
$555. 
Vegetable Oils. 
Following the fluctuations in the 
US dollar unofficial rate, the prices of 
vegetable oils dropped, though sellers 
still found the rates profitable; large 
shipments from Canton aiso caused a 
decline in prices. Before the ban on 
transactions in gold bars in Hongkong, 
the price of woodoil (tungoil) had been 
as low as $90 per picul, but this was 
due to heavy stocks in Shanghai and 
large deliveries having been made to 
the United States. Stocks having now 
been considerably reduced in Shanghai 
to not more than a few hundred tons, 
it was considered that the present 
price of woodoil, viz: $138 with ex- 
port permit and $135 without permit, 
Was not at all high. Teaseed oil 4FFA 
had also dropped in price from $173 
at the beginning of the week to $170 
per picul. Rapeseed oil fetched $127, 
as compared with $132 per picul a 
week ago. The following shipments of 


fell from $605 to $570 ~ per 
standard Yunnan fell to $560, 
97° was offered at 
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vegetable oils had arrived last week 
in Hongkong: tungoil 2073 drums, 
teaseeu oil 5604 drums, rapeseed oil 
869 drums, peanut oil 189 drums, cas- 
sia oil 3 drums, sesamumseed oil 5 
drums, aniseed oil 5 drums, pepper- 
mint oil 10 drums. About 1200 drums 
of diverge vegetable oils were arriving 
daily. Singapore coconut oil, owing to 
lack of stock, rose to $111, but fell 
later to $110 per picul; edible coconut 
oil sold at $130 per picul. 


Tea. 


Reports 
tea into 


indicate that shipments of 

Hongkong from Fukien pro- 
vince are becoming more _ difficult, 
owing to the development of military 
operations in the tea-growing area. 
As a result, stocks in Hongkong have 
fallen condiderably: Ankai tea rose in 
price to $40 per picul, which would 
mean a selling price of $600. Broken 
orange pekoe stood at $190, orange 
pekoe at $130 and Fukien Pow Chong 
was offered at $380; had the export 
demand been larger, prices would have 
risen even higher. 


* * * + 
CHINA’S TEA TRADE 
According to the returns of the 


Chinese Maritime Customs, exports of 
tea from China and Taiwan in 1948 
totaled 38,583,600 pounds, compared 
with 36,250,900 in 1947 and 15,- 
210,c00 pounds in 1946 (pre-war ex- 
ports of China tea, 1936—37, averaged 
about 85,915,000 pounds annually). 
United States purchases of China tea, 
although still below pre-war levels, 
increased from 4,598,100 pounds in 
1947 to 6,390,000 pounds in 1948. Chi- 
nese producers believe, however, that 
rising production costs of tea estates 
in India, Pakistan, and Ceyion may 


place Chinese producers in a better 
position to compete in the United 
States market. Although  green-tea 


exports to tne United States declined 
trom 1,838,850 pounds in 1947 to 
627,850 in 1948, the decline was wholly 
compensated by increased United 
States purchases of black teas, 

The largest single volume gain in 
China’s expert tea trade was account- 
ed for by Russian acceptance of 6,- 
139,370 pounds (mainly inferior grades 
ot green and brick teas left over 
from war years) in partial payment 
of three wartime  barter-credit loans 
contracted for by the Chinese Govern- 
ment in 1938. The United Kingdom 
accepted about 2,117,000 pounds, main- 
ly black teas, but greatly reduced its 
purchases of high-grade Keemum teas 
because of British luxury bans on 
these types. Since the removal of Chi- 
nese price controls on September 19, 
1948, pure China and Taiwan teas of 
better grades again have been in de- 
mand by London buyers, 

The major portion of China’s trade 
in green teas continues to be with 
North African markets, particularly 
Morocco. Exports to Morocco, however, 
declined from 11,997,000 pounds in 
1947 to 9,820,000 pounds in 1948, prin- 
cipally as a result of revived com- 
petition from Japanese producers. 
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Raw Cotton Re-export Prohibition 


With effect from June 1, the re- 
export from Hongkong of raw cotton 
is prohibited. Raw cotton has been 
added to the list of prohibited exports 
of Hongkong. The purpose of this 
prohibition is to ensure an adequate 
supply of raw cotton to the loca] cot- 
ton spinning mills. As more mills 
are going into operation and their re- 
quirements increase it appears essen- 
tial to assure the mills of economical 
supplies| and adequate stocks. Impor- 
ters of raw cotton who desire to re- 
export same may apply to the Dept. 
of Supplies & Distribution for the 
necessary permit which will always 
be freely given provided that the 
local supply position is considered 
satisfactory. 


Demand for British Machinery 


The demand from overseas for Brit- 
ish machinery shows no sign of dimi- 
nishing with the result that although 
the industry is working at high pres- 
sure the waiting list of buyers has not 


yet been wholly eliminated. Yet the 
East Asian markets have been 
amongst those which have obtained 


deliveries during the first quarter of 
this year aggregating 10 considerable 
sterling value. Machinery exported 
from Britain to that area comprised in 
a large part textile plants, excavators 
and mining equipment, generators, in- 
ternal combustion engines, pumps and 
road construction vehicles. Malaya 
was the principal recipient. China and 
Hongkong combined occupy the second 
place by falling short of Malaya’s 
grand total of nearly a million and a 
half by only eighty thousand sterling in 
the three months specified. Burma 
which occupies the third position re- 
ceived about a fifth of the amount ship- 
ped to either of the other two. 


A significant item in this category 
of British exports to these markets is 
that of machine tools. Although this 
type of product forms only a small 
fraction of . that for the machinery 
supplied to East Asia the British 
machine tool industry has proved to 
be one of Britain’s most successful ex- 
porting industries during the postwar 
years. The deliveries last year to 
overseas buyers were more than twice 
the tonnage of the machines exported 
in 1938. Calculating on a basis of the 
vaiue exports for 1948 were over three 
times of the 1938 total. Further over- 
seas demand for these machine tools 
continues steadily to grow and this 
notwithstanding the fact that the ef- 
torts of competing nations to secure a 
share of the market have also been 
intensified. The British makers, how- 
ever, are not content to rest on their 
laurels but have already adopted a 
plan of demonstrating their products 
to buyers. One manufacturer is ac- 
complishing this by using a mobile 
demonstration unit. 
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TIENTSIN TESTING HOUSE 


Classifications of Commodities 
Acceptable for Testing 
and Testing Fees 
(Issued by the Tientsin Commodity 
Testing Office) 


1. Export commodities Testing 
fee ad 
valorem 

(1) Bristles, wool, leather 0.08% 
(2) Groundnuts, peas, seeds, 
seed-cakes/ (groundnut- 
cake, pea-cake, etc.) 0.12% 
(3) Pig casings, meat, fea- 
thers, eggs, fruit-seeds 
(hard-shelled nut, hard- 
shelled nut seeds, ets.) 0.10% 


(4) Oils (groundnut oii, soya- 
bean oil, castor oil, lard, 
butter, etc.), egg products 0.15% 

2 Import commodities 


Flour, sugar (including honey 
and other sugar substitu- 
tes), artificial fertilizer, 
GUCOM Ol ae cateeetver rics sche Ax 0.12% 


Procedure of Application for Testing 


1 Application forma should be fully 
filled in, 

2. Testing fees are acceptable in ad- 
vance and will not be refunded or 
transferred. 

8. Certificates will be issued in 3 
days (testing and sampling) or in 2 
days (testing without sampling). 

4. Remaining samples after testing 


should be collected on the day 

when certificate is issued. 
Address and Officers 

Address—No. 75, Tai Erh Chong 


Road, Tientsin. 


Officers— 
Director: Mr. Wang Chung-su; As- 
sistant Director: Mr. Chang 


Fu-sheng. 
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Reports from Shanghai 


The Military Control Committee of 
Shanghai has announced the opening of 
the Yangtze River, Whangpoo River, 
Woosung Bar and Sanchia River to com- 
mercial and civilian shipping as from 
June 1. It is also announced that naval 
vessels of foreign countries are not al- 
lowed to sail in and out of these rivers, 


The Trading Bureau, under the Mili- 
tary Control Committee, has declared the 
opening of Shanghai to import and ex- 
port trades. Ships are given permission 
by the Trading Bureau io call at the 


Customs House and disembark its caxngo. . 


The Shanghai Post Office began to 
handle foreign and domestic mails on 
May 30, limiting the latter to liberated 
towns and areas, New postal rates were 
charged and new stamps were issued. 


On May 30, the East China branch of 
the People’s Bank of China was set up 
in Shanghai, to direct and supervise the 
People’s Banks in Anhwei, Kiangsu and 
Chekiange provinces. A Shanghai branch 
of the same bank was also set up. 


260 banks and money exchanges all 
over Shanghaj were authorised to assist 
in the exchange of People’s Bank dollars 
foy the KMT “gold” yuan. On May 30, 
over 100 million dollars People’s Bank 
notes were exchanged. ‘The urban poor 
were overjoyed when the banks accepted 
gold yuan notes which were deemed 
worthless. 


Branch railway from Shanghai to 
Woosung hag resumed service. Trains 
are running regularly between Shang- 
hai and Nanking. The Shanghai Woo- 
sung Garrison Headquarters of the 
People’s Liberation Army has decided to 
return all the cars and trucks com- 
mandeered by the KMIT to their rightful 
owners. ‘Eleven transportation com- 
panies have applied for ownership of 
their vehicles. 


When the Police Department and sta- 
tions were taken over by the Public 
Security Bureau of the Shanghai Mili- 
tary Control Committee, 120 innocent 
persons were released from prisons. They 
included workers, peasants, students. 
professors, teachers and doctors im- 
prisoned by the KMT. 


Most of the textile factories in Shang- 
hai—both publicly and privately owned 
have resumed production. They in- 
clude over sixty percent of the plants 
under the Central Textile Corporation, 
taken over from the KMT, and 48 pri- 
vate cotton mills. 

The Shanghai Rice Mill, taken over 
from the KMT! grain department, has 
resumed operation, 


In order to regulate the exchange of 
commodities between the city and the 
country, an agency was set up under the 
Trading Bureau of the Shanghai Mili- 
tary Control Committee. This agency 
will handle or supervise all the buying 
and selling of the cooperative and other 
public departments. 

Take-over work in Shanghai is going 
on smoothly and systematically. Take- 
over work began on May 28 when special 
commissioners were dispatched by the 
Military Control Committee to the vari- 
ous organisations to be taken over. The 
work was facilitated by workers, em- 
ployees and technicians who remained at 
their posts and protected files and ma- 
terials for the taking over. 

Mayor Chen Yi attended the taking 
over ceremony of the “national resources 
committee,” the most important indus- 
trial and mining organization of the 
KMT. 


IThe Municipal Government of Shang- 
hai and 13 banking organizations includ- 
ing the four KMT banks — the Central, 
China, Communications and Farmers, 
are being taken over. Other KMT or- 
ganizations and bureaucratic capitalist 
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Report From Formosa 


(By our Formosan Correspondent) 


Political Status 


Recently the fundamental policy of 
the United States and Britain toward 
Formosa has been clarified, namely 
that Formosa is not an integra] part 
of China but only under temporary 
trusteeship of Nationalist China, and 
that Formosa shall be included in a 
possible defence line of the United 
States in the Pacific. These two points 
would never have been proclaimed if 


concerns being taken over are the In- 
ternational Broadcasting Station, the 
telegraph office, the China Textiles, the 
Nanking-Shanghaj Railway Bureau and 
the Chinese Petroleum Company. 

Workers of the Nianking Shanghai line 
repaired the “Shanghai Special” to cele- 
brate the liberation of Shanghai. They 
worked extra hours to finish the job in 
four days. 

The Tientsin stock and share market 
opened on June 1, with the aim of 
channeling idle capital into production 
instead of speculation. 

Siteel has again been produced by the 
Northwest Steel Works of liberated Tai- 
yuan. 

The Nanking Military Contro] Com- 
mittee has taken over 41 cultural and 
publishing institutions and universities 
in Nianking formerly run by KMT gov- 
ernment, 

The Bank of Communications in Pei- 
ping and Tientsin has recently granted 
large loans to both public and private 
factories for resuming and expanding 
production. 

The Agricultural Reclamation Bureaux 
of the Tientsin Tangku Area has grant- 
ed loans of fertiliser, seed and fuel oil 
to peasants and launched a three year 
irrigation plan to turn disused sali fields 
into rice fields. 

The Taiyuan Branch of the People’s 
Bank of China has granted large loans 
to neasants in Taiyuan’s subvabs. 
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the Communists had not won such over- 
whelming victory in China no matter 
how the inhabitants of Formosa -have 
hated the Chinese administration, and 
no mattey what woidd have happened 
under the present regime. However, 
the United States and Britain were 
forced to indicate their attitude, as 
above, which was a very important mat- 
ter for the determination of the future 
status of Formosa, The Kuomintang 
which had accused the Formosang of 
disloyalty refused to comment on the 
lega] status of Formosa, trying to ex- 
ercise its defacto jurisdiction there until 
a possible third war outbreak. Gov- 
ernoy Chen Cheng proclaimed martial 
law on May 20th. It wil] continue as 
long as the present regime exists. 


Against the Governor of Formosa, 
however, are heavy pressures from 
various sides. The Communists will 
attack Formosa when they are ready 
while the Formosans are seeking their 
chance to fight for their own freedom. 
It seems improbable that the Western 
countries will take any action before 
fire is opened in Formosa, because the 
so-called democratic countries have 
their ‘‘remedy” policy, but never have 
a prevention policy. Therefore, the most 
likely stage in the near future of For- 
mosa will be that of a Communist 
Formosa, in spite of the propaganda 
and potential] power of the emancipa- 
tion movement and the reports spread 
by news agencies in Formosa that the 
Formosans are not in favour of Com- 
munisn. 

It may be incredible but anyway it 
will be true. For, nothing is easier 
than that the Chinese army may change 
its flag when the situation becomes dis- 
advantageous for its side. It might be 
difficult to attack Formosa directly 
for the Communists have no navy. 
But they can agitate among the lower 
officials to change their coats, and also 
send many “fifth columnists” to agitate 
among the native Formosans who are 
restless and desire to see action to 
overthrow the corrvpt and_ inefficient 
KMT regime. Even though the For- 


i, 


mosans are said to dislike Communism, 
the Chinese Communists can supply 
them with ammunition which they need 
and which they can hardly get from 
other sources except buying from the 
KMT soldiers little by little. There 
should then be no surprise if red flags 
will appear in one single night and a 
pro-Communist Government is establish- 
ed with the support of the people of 
Formosa. 

Since the 2-28 incident. in 1947 there 
has been an independence movement 
in Formosa by Formosan nationalists. 
However, there may be no future for 
them, because the Western countries 
may not aet in their support. Having 
no internationai backing: they will not 
be able to prevent people from being 
converted to Communism, and as a re- 
sult, it will be too late when eventually 
the United States and Britain would try 
to interfere in the politics of Formosa, 
Financial Conditicns 

Financia] markets of Formosa have 
been greatly influenced by the fall of 
Shanghai into the hands of the Com- 
munists. For example, the price of 
gold which was 13,700,000 Taiwan Yen 
per tael on May 15th, rose more than 
30% in a week to 17,800,000 Yen on 
May 21st. The U.S. Dollar rose from 
215,000 to. 273,000 Yen, and the H.K. 
Dollar from 32,000 to 34,0000 Yen in 
the same time. 

The Bank of Taiwan, recently, has 
come out with an ingenious method te 
fell its reserve gold at the market 
price, which it kad previously purchased 
at the price of 440,000 Taiwan Yen 
per tael (last autumn when the C.N.$ 
was changed to the “Gold” Yuan). It 
is called “the gold deposit system.” 
Anyone can now deposit his gold or the 
equivalent in cash at the official gold 
price, and after a month he can with- 
draw his deposit in gold. By this 
means, the Bank of Taiwan states that 
it can curb the vicious inflation. The 
plan has been put in operation since 
May 25th. The official price of gold 
was fixed at 13,500,000 Yen per tael on 
May 20t». 
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Prolonged Emergency in Malaya 


(From a Correspondent in Kuala Lumpur) 


During the past week the Legislators 
of Malaya met in Singapore. There 
Was some plain speaking at both meet- 
ings. This is as it should be. There’s 
nothing wrong in word battles in 
Council. That’s the place for the full 
use of free speech—for plain #peaking 
and keen criticism from all sides. 
There’s provision in the everyday 
workings of democracy for representa- 


tives of the people—and of govern- 
ments—to speak out their views 
honestly and _ sincerely, without fear, 


and with a certain amount of reason- 
able emphasis. 

We need to get back to the general 
use of short words and crisp sentences. 
We need to say what we mean frankly 
and openly. At all costs Legislators 
and Government Officials must avoid 
any inclination to become vague and 
ambiguous in their arguments. We 


The most serious problem in Formo- 
San economy after the fall of Shanghai 
is that of trade, because since 1945 the 
main customer of Formosa has fbeen 
Shanghai. Now Formosa must develop 
a new market for her products, such 
as sugar, coal and foodstuffs. On 
the other hand, the Government must 
find new supply of textiles, machine 
’ parts and all commodities which are 
not produced in Formosa. 

Among various difficulties, the most 
critical is that of coal-miners. The 
coal production of Formosa amounts 
to more than 100,000 tons per month, 


half of which has previously been 
exported to Shanghai. The mines must 
now seek new customers. Hongkong 


may ‘be a market but there is. still 
the problem of transportation, because 
it is not economical for ships to go 
only one-way from Formosa io Hong- 
kong. 


must be able to understand what they 
are talking about. If that means a 
robust democracy, then by all means 
let us have a _ robust democracy in 
Malaya. Yet, for all that facts—plain 
hard facts—and logical arguments are 
often much more effective in a discus- 


sion than noisy and _ emotional 
speeches. 
In Singapore they seemed at the 


Legislative Council to concentrate more 
upon the problem of War Damage 
Compensation and the entrepot trade 
than they did upon the question of the 
Emergency. It is necessary to remind 
some Legislators in Singapore that 
the trade and the prosperity of the 
Colony still does depend to a very 
large extent upon the rubber and tin 
produced in the Federation. Because 
of this vital economic factor alone—if 
for no other _ reason--Singapore’s in- 
terest in the Emergency is very real, 
and by no means academic. 

Certainly there ig no attempt in the 
Federation to underestimate the seri- 
ousness of this campaign against law- 
lessness. In the Government and in 
the Legislative Council the Emergency 
has priority. “First of all let’s finish 
off the bandits.” That’s what the 
Government usually says when people 
start to talk about big schemes for 
this and big schemes for that—above 
improvements and reforms. That’s 
reasonable enough. True it is that 
some improvements are being carried 
out—other .schemes are being planned 
—that rehabilitation is going on 
steadily in Malaya. But what we have 
to face is the inescapable fact that a 
great deal of the Federal Government’s 
activities and the country’s money is 
being spent on restoring gecurity. This 
year the bill might reach $93,000,000. 
That's a great deal of money—money 
which will show no tangible returns. 
But never too often can it be said 


that without internal security it is 
very difficult to do anything-—-to make 
any plans. Health schemes, education, 
welfare services—al] these develop- 
ments cost money and need normal 
conditions of security. What it 
amounts to is that you can’t spend 
money catching bandits and spend it 
as well on education and health and 
social services. 
There is no doubt 
view of the whole 
taken in Kuala 


that a realistic 
position is being 
Lumpur. The Chief 
Secretary told the Federal Council 
that it was clear that conditions in 
South East Asia were such as to re- 
auire the Government to make plans 
in Malaya to meet what he described 
as “the very different world which 
faces us today.” He went on to warn 
the Council that even when the Emer- 
gency is over they could not delude 
themselves that the danger was over. 
and that we could uncover our de- 
fences. He seemed certain that the 
danger would continue in some form 
or another, and all the available 
evidence justifies this rather dark out- 
look. In consequence, Security Forces 
would still be necessary in Malaya— 
even if the numbers were drastically 
reduced. Security Forces cost money. 
Thus it looks as though Malaya will 
have to face a heavy bill for internal 
security for some time to come. 

But what should not be forgotten 
is that Malaya does not stand alone. 


Malaya has a_ partner. A_ partner 
which is bound in strong links with 
other powerful nations. The British 


Government is fully aware of the state 
of affairs in this part of the world. 
Although Britain herself is still strug- 
gling on the road_ to complete re- 
covery, the British Government does 
realise Malaya’s own difficulties. 
From time to time Britain is prepared 
to make contributions towards the 
huge cost of remaining prepared and 
watchful. Malaya wili not bear the 
whole burden alone. 
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Hongkong’s Trade for January 1949 


An analysis of the figures given on 
the following pages of this issue under 
the namesofthe countries trading with 
Hongkong, brings out some interesting 
facts. As pointed out in our issue of 
February 23, trading in January re- 
sulted in an export syrplus for the 
second time in the history of the Col- 
ony; compared with January 1948 im- 
ports ($159,335,982) showed an increase 
of 14.01% and exports ($171,811.389) 
an increase of 51.62%. 


The main factor in this improved 
trade balance was the growth in ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom, which 
for January 1949 amounted to HK$17.3 
million as compared with $1.4 m. in 
January 1947 and $8.5 m. for the same 
month in 1948, an increase of 110.7% 
over 1947 (January) and of 101.3% 
over 1948. As against exports in Jan- 
uary 1948, the main increases this year 
were in vegetable oils $13.2 m. (tea- 
seed oil $8.8 m. and woodoil $4.2 m.), 
a rise of 169.3% over the figure of $4.9 
m. for January 1948; rubber footwear 
$1.1 m. an increase of 368% over Jan. 
1948 ($251,202), and miscellaneous 
items such as canes, rattan peel, bam- 
boo splits, bristles, feathers, buttons, 
etc., totalling $2 m. against Jan, 1948 
$1.2 m. 


Imports from the UK amounted to 
$22.1 million an increase of $8.6 m. or 
62% against the figures for the same 
month in 1948 ($13.5 m.) and of $3.2 
m. or 59% against $13.8 m. for January 
1947. Increases in imports were chief- 
ly in sugar & confectionery $1 m. 
(January 1948 $23,609), tobacco $1.8 
m. ($785,106), yarns & thread $2.9 m. 
($2.37 m.), textile fabrics & small 
wares $4 m. ($2.3 m.), chemical ele- 
ments & compounds $1.3 m. ($858,578). 
manufactures of base metals $1.5 m. 
($687,135), machinery $1.7 m. ($756,- 
589), electrical machinery $1.2 m. 
($406,739) and vehicles & transport 
equipment $1.2 m. ($707,304). 


Concerning Hongkong’s largest trad- 
ing partner, the United States, imports 
amounted to $25.7 m,. for January 1949, 
a drop of 4.4% compared with the same 
month in 1947 ($26.9 m.) and of 11.9% 
against 1948 ($29.2 m.), while exports 
$15.2 m. showed an increase of 16.9% 
over 1948 ($13 m.) but a fall of 20.4% 
compared with 1947 ($19 m.). 


The principal increases in exports to 
the US were in miscellaneous crude or 
simply prepared products $6 m, 290.4% 
over the figure for 1948 ($1.5 m.), roots 
& tubers for food $1.1 m. ($331,537) 
and manufactured articles n.e.s. $1.28 
m. ($674,495). On the other hand ex- 
ports of oils & fats fell by 84% to $1.1 
m. from $7.2 m. in January 1948, 


The principal imports from the US 
showed increases in the following com- 
pared with January 1948: chemicals 
$5.5 m. ($3.3 m.), clothing & under- 


wear of textile materials $1.1 m. 
($760,981), manufactured articles $3.6 
m, ($3 m.). 


Turning to countries in the Far East, 
trade with Japan showed a growth in 
exports of 259% or $8.2 m. compared 
with $2.2 m. for January 1948 and no 
recorded exports for January 1947, 
whereas imports into Hongkong fell to 
$8.4 m. compared with $12.5 m., or 
47.3%. The increased exports to Japan 
were mainly in textile materials $2.1 
m, against none in January 1948, oils 
& fats $1.3 m. ($60,412), oilseeds & 
nuts $1.6 m. (nil), feeding stuffs for 
animals $1 m. (nil); decreases in ex- 
ports were in vegetable roots & tubers, 
which fell to nothing this year from 
$3 m. in 1948 (Jan.). 


Imports from Japan showed in- 
creases mainly in the following: textile 
fabrics & small wares $2.5 m. (Jan- 
uary 1948 $1.1 m.), textile materials, 
raw or simply prepared, $955,856 (nil), 
and machinery $1.1 m. (nil); drops in 
imports occurred in vegetables & roots 
$95,292 ($1.7 m.), chemicals $227,626 
($1 m.) and yarns & threads $404.311 
($6.2 m.). 


South Korea showed an increase in 
trade with Hongkong, exports amount- 
ing to $3.6 m. against $2 m. for Jan- 
uary last year, and imports to $2.9 m. 
compared with $1.8 m. 


North Korea, however, is the most 
striking, with its emergence into the 
trading arena, exports to that country 
reaching the figure of $11.1 m. and im- 
ports amounting to $1.9 m., as compar- 
ed with no recorded trade in January 
1948 and 1947. The principal exports 
to North Korea for the month under 
consideration were: textile fabrics & 
small wares $1.9 m., paper $1.4 m., 
aveing & tanning materials $1.4 m., 
chemicals $1.1 m., vehicles & transport 
equipment $1.1 m. Fishery products 
for food $753,808 and feeding stuffs for 
animals $792,500 were the main im- 
ports. 


Exports to Siam also showed an in- 
crease, the amount being $13.7 m. com- 
pared with $8.7 m. for January 1948 
and $8.9 m. for 1947; whereas imports 
fell to $7 m. against $8 m. for last year, 
but showed a rise against the amount 
of $2.6 m. for January 1947. The chief 
gains in exports were in textile fabrics 
$2.7 m. ($2 m,. for 1948) and manufac- 
tures of base metals $2.5 m. ($521,707); 
yarns & threads showed a drop, the 
value amounting to $820,112 compared 
with $1.8 m. for last year. Imports 
showed the greatest drop in cereals, 
which amounted to $4.8 m. as against 
$6.1 m. in January 1948, 


Trade with the Philippines showed 
an increase in exports to $9.2 m. ($7.9 
m. in Jan. 1948 and $3.7 m. for 1947) 
and a fall in imports to $436,296 ($580,- 
194 and $2.4 m.). Increased exports 
were mainly in dairy products $2.4 m. 
($1.5 mm.) and vegetables $1.4 m. 
($433,965): a decrease was shown in 
exports of manufactures of base metals 
$1.1 m. ($13 m.). 


Exports to South China indicated a 
slight gain, the amount being $7.8 m., 
compared with $7.2 m. for January 
1948, but this was still far below the 
figure of $17.8 m. for 1947 (Jan.). Im- 
ports showed an increase against both 
1948 and 1947, the respective amounts 
being $27.8 m., $23 m. and $22.5 m. In— 
creased exports were in paper $1.4 m. 
($262,828); reductions were in textile 
materials $700,300 ($1 m.). Imports 
showed gains in live animals $8.1 m., 
($1.8), dairy products $1.1 m. ($943,- 
723), non-ferrous base metals $2.2 m. 
($1.8 m.), miscellaneous crude or sim- 
ply prepared products $3 m. ($1.6 m.); 
declines were shown in oils & fats $7.8 
m. ($9.3 m.), and vegetables $714,013 


($1.3 m.). 
North China trade indicated a drop 
in exports, the value being $2.7 m. 


against $3.5 m. and $3 m. respectively 
for January 1948 and 1947, whereas 
imports showed a gain, being $9.4 m., 
against $3.9 m. and $3.5 m. Imports 
showed increases jn textile fabrics $4.1 
m. ($1.1 m.), yarns & threads $1.6 m. 
($915,040) and textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared $400,939 ($85,000). 

Central China showed a drop in both 
exports and imports compared with the 
same period in 1948 and 1947, the ex- 
port values being $2.6 m. ($2.8 m. and 
$3.7 m.) and the value of imports $2.5 
m ($2.6 m. and $3.1 m.) 

Malaya showed a drop in both ex- 
ports and imports, compared with Jan- 
uary 1948 and 1947, exports amounting 
to $15.2 m. (1948 $19.4 m. and 1947 
$22.7 m.) and imports to $1.8 m. $6.1 
m. and $4.7 m.). Exports showed a fall 
in meat $137,873 (Jan. 1948 $1 m.), es- 
sential oils $224,728 ($1.1 m.), textile 
fabrics $3.1 m. ($4.8 m.), clothing & 
underwear $1.4 m. ($2 m.), vegetables 
$1.3 m. ($1.5 m.), and manufactures of 
base metals $574,658 ($1 m.); and manu- 
factured articles n.e.s. $1 m, ($2.2 m.). 
Imports showed an increase in rubber 
$1 m. ($397,930), and decreases in oils 
& fats $82,105 ($2.6 m.) and articles of 
textile materials other than clothing 
$601,134 ($1.2 m.). 

For Burma, exports showed a consi- 
derable rise, amounting to $2 m. against 
$463,215 and $218,427, the main in- 
crease being in yarns & thread $1.6 m.. 
(nil in 1948): imports, however, regis- 
tered a fall, being $1.8 m. against $2.1 
m, in 1948 (nil in 1947), the drop being 
in imports of cereals, which amounted 
to $1.8 m. against $2 m. in January 
1948. 

Pakistan, which in former trade re- 
turns was included with India, is now 
shown separately. No imports have 
been recorded for January, but exports 
amounted to $21.5 m., of which textile 
fabrics $9.4 m. and yarns & thread $8.7 
m. formed the bulk. 

With regard to Europe, the main 
country of interest is Germany, ex- 
ports amounting to $3.2 m. as against 
none recorded in either January 19438 


or 1947, and imports to $485,310 as 
against none in the two previous 
periods. The bulk of the exports con- 


sisted of oils & fats $1.5 m. and nan- 
ferrous base metals $1.4 m. 
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THE TRADING PARTNERS OF HONGKONG 


From the current issue of the Far Eastern Economic Review the publication of 
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Hongkong’s imports from 


and exports to its trading partners is being resumed. Eelow are published the detailed trade returns for January 
1949, and in the two subsequent issues of this Review the trade returns by countries for the months of February 


and March 1949 will appear. 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR JANUARY 1949 


UNITED KINGDOM 


ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
BECRATALIONS, -N1:E.5. mews blomiewioiasn. § 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
PRET OO Ee SI CES od ae cs. 6, «a de oe OA 
Beverages and vinegars 
Tobacco 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 


ceredls, 


pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils. perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures 


Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
prepared ; 
ernst thread . 2.5.2.5 62¢.5,. Res 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Clothing of leather and fur 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
Other than clothing sad wives s 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 4 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
FEA RENOL ANS co Shs thee ross ces scampeubiicipe Mere. 
Ores. slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s, other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous .crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manvfactured articles, n.e.s- 
Gold and specie 


Total 


Imports 


2,257 
1,056,475 


139,876 


168,451 
1,832,516 


1,350,550 


804,563 
249,522 


118,226 
11,832 


246,431 
186,617 


7,417 


153,112 
2,899,515 
4,061,330 

90,419 


438,712 
6,123 
59,135 


94,935 


25.385 


16,531 
121.408 
86,207 


63.745 


62.055 
667.446 
421,788 

1.592.237 


1.704.896 


1,222,735 
1.276.834 


Exports 
$ 


8,336 
99,368 


154,933 


13,264,641 


3,186 
1,172,764 


64.033 
50,712 
32,000 


9,340 
4,000 


7.590 
5.000 


2,014,893 
42,624 
1,095,265 


fi ee 
22,156,615 18,406,467 
el Ri ee 


AUSTRALIA 
ARTICLES Imports 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 3,481,287 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 1,347,732 
Fishery products, for food ......... =3 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 666,273 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 18,525 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparationsnaue:s: ois ews «coe 23,160 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereot:- spiece ae ios Sees vin 50 ors 178,469 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 619 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ _ 
Animal «& vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

TOES. het insets OMe ee eT aide © austen ne 148,032 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 256,557 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

PH APSLIGIS) Mes ustetes < ociectpacantee omens ore 17,098 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 42,937 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

5014 en oe ae RINE. CNS On © 1,196 
Wood. cork & manufactures thereof 28,444 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures: thereof | iccuch Gs. : 6 ase — 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 528,386 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing~articles. of -Glothing. obs. csniie> 4,012 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

DIEDATCA! 9 ORR Serco oa neat erent 182,253 
Yarus and thread |... .::2%ts cman eee 1,189,500 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 420,706 
Special and technical textile articles _— 
Clothing and underwear of textile : 

materials; hats of all materials .. 133,967 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

Other than’ clothing s.7 2c. ome eine — 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

(oh Tet Beery ee near M a Bieure 3,604 
Non-metallic minerais, crude or sim- 

ply -prepared) Wes: Boson oo. a ee 1,529 
Pottery and other clay products .... _— 
Glass and givassware .fo5ve% seen eee 510 
Tron: ang: Steel ase Ae cur Sot a ere we 17,497 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 20,008 


Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 20,925 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 


n.e.s. other than electrical ...... 59,684 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
ADPILALIGES: 5 cons are rec eet cone ceee 23,081 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 2,020 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
MATER eprOodilets,, NsC:S:, ssi swans 5,883 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ....... 30,860 
otal e24,. an Gain athe stiaemtane .». 8,854,754 


Exports 
1,137 
259 
6,283 


1,318 
4,581 
20,270 
986 
2,567 
6,098 
68 
296,953 


79,130 


7,018 
3,930 


9,356 


29,835 


11,720 
24,367 


322,283 
276,886 


1,525,413 
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CANADA Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. _ 261,212 

ARTICLES Imports Exports Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — 2,157 
5 Made-up articles of textile materials 

Meat and preparations thereof ..... 2,963 — other -than.clothing Gfeieas. £25 —_— 28,364 

Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 122,849 1,177 Glass: and: glassware> sia. diaeeeee as a 780 
Fishery products, for food ......... 116,435 38,117 Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

Carealowme. wee ks dos Wee ee es 20,000 — BIS TSS." saicas ants = etains ae stete _— 114,735 
Manufactured products of cereals, Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

chiefly for human food ......... 1,108,546 7,809 APDITANCES. «etd foc = aaeloNi egal sah — 61,731 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 229,541 17,899 Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e-.s. = 643 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

used for human food and their pared’ ‘products, n.e/S., a0 ec ce- o * — 7,397 

Preparations, MieS.idsdc. 6 dade d oe we 43,411 78,336 Manufactured articles, nes. ....--. —_— 31,209 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 9,386 2,064 = 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations Ota come. teeth) s Antotel staan mae - 199,747 940,017 

PTRETCOL SHICOS TAT, fn. ary we T52 17,116 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 27,235 437 ae 
PRO CCO gee peters a Syste TOR aah fate coas Bernat 17,120 _ EAST AFRICA (British) 

Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ = 2,690 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases ARTICLES Imports Exports 
and waxes & their rmanufactures, $ 

WUC SS ara einccnt eae 6 or Ra IS aioe ae aoe 50,609 Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
Chemical elements and compounds; thereof: spicee ars: Gaia rnn. near _— 4,400 

pharmaceutical products'......... 86,094 33,700 Chemical elements and compounds; 

‘Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- pharmaceutical products ......... = 330 
stances (not including crude Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

FuAterials) Meme kei sees Fa ee 13,440 a factures* thereof ks vases sense: — 507 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, Textile fabrics and sma wares .... = 51,907 
5 GUS EP ar Wei co tee OU Oe See 153,206 —_— Clothing and underwear of textile 
‘Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 318,579 1,671 materials; hats of all materials — 26,754 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — 3,121 

faetures: thereof occ; . sacomel eae 271,155 44 Pottery and other clay products .... — 37,261 
‘Hides and skins and leather ....... : 38,000 _— Glass-and glassware ss.dee esses — 5,107 
Textile fabrics and smeil wares ... 6,887 53,565 Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . _— 65,080 
‘Special and technical textile articles — 900 Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
Clothing and underwear of textile BDPWANCES os. n> uate ce Gk = ee — 1,895 

materials; hats of all materials —_ 5,012 Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers = 878 pared’ products, n-e.s.) 4200. ee 24,681 6,360 
Made-up articles of textile materials Manufactured articles, mes. ....... — 36.176 

other-than clothing. 2...265 00:..: — 692 
Products for heating, lighting and TObAL. - span sored wn Ca eee 24,681 238,898 

Power, lubricants and related pro- 

ICUS a, sae te dua. 23s se RPA woe eee 38,706 — 
pee gd pee clay products .... — 17.471 INDIA 

BES SAU BIOSSWAVC iin os eas aoe 14 — ee 
‘Manufactures of non-metallic miner- ARTICLES Imports Exports 

Pete ou 46,800 - = Pag 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 153,830 Fishery products, for food ......... 22.978 2.675 
Manufactures of base metais, n.e.s. 105,392 1,834 Manufactured products of cereals, 5 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances chiefly for human food ......... a i15 

n.e.s. other than electrical ...... 6,232 a Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts 8.398 5.600 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

ANID ALOSS Mae Fatih: cA Rate Rais eels 25,835 aes used for human food and their ena 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 63,009 = preparations, M.€.S. ......-+--11 2. a 6,395 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations rh 2 

pared products, nes. ...... ane = 74,955 aes pees splees\ i... esse eee sees ees Med 11,050 

i S S 2 ar FS ODACEO 8 es ius cmeaidd <3 A Pee — 

Manufactured articles. mes. ...... 29,167 150,890 Picade Rats kee keraiedaaeah iis 590 
TG UA lear, pan ik, ON a oo wie ks 3.053,975 557.866 Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
= = and waxes & their manufactures, 

TICES one BE, «kia cra aroha Ears 41.0355 7.678 
CEYLON Chemical elements and compounds: 

pharmaceutical products .. 15,080 3.800 
ARTICLES Imports Exports Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
$ $ stances (not including crude 

Fishery products, for food ......0¢¢; 1,080 — MALEK alSe” lcty...s ees, es 21.491 10,182 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts .. 14,247 — Essential o'ls. perfumery, cosmetics, 

Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly soaps and related products ...... — 1,102 
used for human food and _ their Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

preparations, RNC AGtE code senate sien — 254,905 HWS! as. ee hatin... Seeeeirs se tee — 420 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations Hides and ‘skins and “teather si. evn? 1,535 — 

thereof: Spiccen te Sue ee 183,992 — Textile materials, raw or simply 
Chemical elements and compounds; prepared: —. img Osa. See ope ae 571,100 55,922 

pharmaceutical products ......... — 14,043 Textile fabrics and sma#l wares .... = 299,588 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- Cicthing and underwear of textile 

stances (not including crude materials; hats of all materials — 90,225 

io EATeMIWAD I: s/aha, Aer ee ee ene ee — 1,000 Made-up articles of textile materials 
Rubber and manufactures. thereof, Other than: Clothing ore. sau ve 186.762 — 

TEU SASS Ag ae ORS I ON aE NB var be el — 1,620 Products for heating, lighting and 
Manufactures of leather. not includ- power, lubricants and related pro- 

ing articles of cvothing .......... —- 1,200 GUWCTS Het ea ase hb ee sete aoe 88.111 — 
Textile materials, raw or simply Pottery and other clay products .... —_ 2.093 

PLCUSIEO. Parner ee ain eS ie 428 = Glass"and glassware ei ess. oe eee — 5,697 
Textile fabrics and smali wares . — 159,201 Non-ferrous base metals ........... — 59,860 
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Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . — 2,276,904 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and: 
appliances! | 25 Mee ae ee = 47,096 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. —a 16,000 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, nies ees <teee 27,798 650,952 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 4,620 721,787 
PROUAL on SARS. E S508 da ne dean en -- 1,100,674 4,276,776 
PAKISTAN 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
r $ $ 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... = 614 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts .. — 150 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof;=spices Site 21.5. POO omic = 100,000 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
PRACETIAIS) Boose Mier hehe Sense esis — 19,500 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soap$ and related products ...... —_ 11,660 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof ............ — 93,396 
Textile materials, raw or _ simply 
PRCDATSRLYP Teal. ewe Wiel ase abo _- 373,079 
Yarns-andthread sr. Anheb cet. = 8.733,520 
Textile fabrics and smail wares .... — 9,429,419 
Crothing and underwear of textile 
materials: hats of ali materials .. — 102,132 
Pottery ard other clay products .... —_— 23,196 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . a 976,388 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
POU ANCCS =< ter aie Nee ests sisas elatotel« — 23,598 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e-.s. — 15,000 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
Paved BLOGUCUS;, TNsE:Sispamcye vaiere a seas — 829,200 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... — 825,970 
BRGtALy ects cerns ee — 21,547,762 
SOUTH AFRICA 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Fishery products, for food ......... 6,082 — 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 9,022 -- 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 165,155 15,700 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
RIVA VETOES oer ilicix asp ans iis atoms aes +++ 409,602 — 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 4 
soaps and related products ...... 120 -- 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures ‘thereof. ..38%.o hee. en 7.700 _ 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 19,824 — 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
KEDALCH Fy lero n.d 2s wae eteg yehsteip ane 9.820 — 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... — 26,019 
Ctothing and underwear of textile ; 
materials; hats of all materials .. -- 26,026 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than csothing§.........«.... — 2.260 
Glass and giassware .....-..+-.55++ —_ 2.256 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articies mad2 of these 
PUVAVETAANS ocak eines eccrine hanes vate cts <Kee 169,048 — 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . — 11,433 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
Wared PLOGUCUS, Nie. jie’: aise ais 17,169 — 
Manufactured articles, HLEvSe, Veet eters —_— 22,750 
TAO HEN | 52 each rep Set cla ae RED ROE 813,542 106.444 
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WEST AFRICA 
ARTICLES 


Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; spices 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and _ slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materiais 

other-than: clothing: ...,.... Saas. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware ............... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

n.e.s. other than electrical ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

APDUANCeS | fs iv. s seed ae eMee ee 
Manufactured articles, 


Total 


WEST INDIES 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human _ food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oitnuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and_ their 
preparations, mes. ... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Chemical elements and compounds: 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


cereals, 


preparations 


stances (not including crude 
MIAteLials)) pret vc. ee wate cain 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 


Textile fabrics and smail wares .... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials 
Footwear, boots, shoes and_ slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materiais 
other than clothing 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Manufactures of base metais, nes. . 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
BPDMANCCS) i: cis. cee ee 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. Sue 
Manufactured articles, 


Total 


n.e.s. 


Imports 


Imports 


del 


BRITISH EMPIRE, OTHER 


ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human. food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations NeSh. wisieiisro eee 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 


cereals, 


Imports 


$ 
38,838 
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Exports. 
$ 


2,270 
2,380 
21,886. 


79,466 
4,164 


6,037 
1,008 
13,625: 
82,166 
14,400) 


17,256" 
88,732 


333.392 


Exports: 


963 
23,298 
12,030° 

1,193 

270 

539 


6,295 


3,130 


7,507 
1,187 
58,700 


107,793 
34,553 


Exports 
$ 


405 
255 


2,978 
8,558 
30,710 


10,800 
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Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures 
RLU Grats A SUM elke sess 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures’ thereof". ajvGves Vee se 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing .......... 
Marms-and thread! 0)... cate any en weeny 
Textile fabrics and smal wares .... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
ether than Chothimg* «ce... Lek 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
BO PMAMCOS A. we fer c oe RE Oe ewe 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
PavedmOroduycts, w0-6:S)0 soc ceo se 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


thereof, 


MALAYA 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
OPAC ete dae ea eles Dee 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable olis, fats. 
and waxes & their 
ASRS Mie Ne cts ate Se cng naltr eateeguehyatah 4 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
inMEUCN SEVIS I Se nc pene onic baat uni 
Essential oils, perfumery. cosmetics, 
soavs and related products 
Rubbex and manutactures 
DOCS patent ete A ics 
Wood, cork & manufactures. thereof 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
LACLULES ENCTOOLR a, ti. ote ant. 
Hides and skins and leather .... 


cereals, 


greases 
manufactures, 


thereof, 


Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing ........., 
Textile materials, raw or simply 


WOUGDATCG mectincnsitaratthan cos sedi 
NEVO Tool Dobe =tvolen a ee me 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technical textile articles 

lothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

Other than chothing so caus 4 meus 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply prepared, n.e.s. 


— 23,000 
— 37,477 
290,348 2,901 
— 14,700 
— 668 
—_ 2,476 
—_ 3,866 
— 382,847 
— 132,890 
_— 32,357 
— 8.600 
2,311,128 ses 
— 14,320 
— 96 
— 61.064 
~ 3,222 
a22 11,088 
— 35,313 
FE ag § 
2,654,654 820.591 
Imports Exports 
3 
— 1,169,400 
— 257,190 
89.561 796,072 
— 2,485 
— 63,816 
32,000 912,586 
68,574 1,515,638 
2 102,426 
139,945 403,096 
14,814 272,825 
— 47,337 
a 230,423 
BBA Bye 
18,783 279,840 
20,419 536,434 
22,800 268,801 
199,300 167,431 
417,793 19,970 
258,804 56,307 
500 623,477 
10,533 2.760 
= 241,177 
403 a 
— 184,747 
37,894 1,909,528 
2,244 43,780 
5.900 1,248,250 
— 12,350 
152,035 379,545 
a 2,083 
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Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articies made of these 
materials 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s. other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances “arhicids..Betieoeeee tes 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 
Gold and specie 


Total 


n.e.s. 


NEW ZEALAND 
ARTICLES 


Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, 0.6:S:9a5 see ee ae 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: “splces i. 5 coc ae 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures. 
WEGiSe cu odin ents cco eae ct et ee 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing .......... 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
AS MES e raalece cin 
Miscellaneous crude or 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 


Total 


cereals, 


1 simpiy” pre: 


n.e.s. 


NORTH BORNEG 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 


cereals, 


Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
Preparations qi.C. Sine scrte usta vs we vie ss 


Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices ‘ 
Beverages and vinegars Ch A) i Oe 

Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 

Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 

Animal & vegetable oiis, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures. 
NUGLSi, 5 mibtousiaewe omer mten: aioe ears 

Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 

Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MLAUGVLAIS i See tai. a eM nRs sts ie 

Essential otls, perfumery, cosmetics. 
soaps and related products 


151,680 
7,600 
17,289 
35,930 


6,000 


16,370 
27,810 


35,744 
1,175 
67,500 


June 8 


23,241 
108,006 


42,975 


44,190 


483 
781,705 


11,250 
70,415 


817,480 
{532,170 


1,859,732 


15,287,940 


Imports 


1,400 


Imports 


Exports 


176 
1,237 


650 
1,363 
15,565 
50,710 
187 
33,226 
870 
950 
170 
10,155 


1,830 
236 


117,325 


Exports 
45,245 
3,549 
7,186 
206 
12,288 
24,458 


60,774 
41,135 
Vd; 063 


5,226 
1,398 


1,022 
3,450 


1949 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
CES phi. teat penivashosyieds Veer er eh eee evel 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 


Purp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
HaAGeUYES” THEVEOL” obi. nls cares cs 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
OUP: "Gage aay so abatery oo a ages 
MANS ANIC. MANOA ster. < seca aise vs 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials 
Footwear. boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
othér—than clothing .7..:......%.... 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power. lubricants and related pro- 
CML SRE cot, Beene... 2c oan Sites OES 
Non-meiallic mineraiss, crude or sim- 
Ply sprepared CIs, Siclesswwvle ne 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass anid: SAaSSWATe chi ee on came eas 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
BIS. ES lens ch, bak, SE Ceo cata 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
RPCCTIGLS | CRW MWATE. cit vomit, MS 
REO nd Sten. : ts Ee aeRO SS 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 
Machinery. apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s. other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, 
BD DMODCE Ss aie mace wae eet ee ee 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
Pared products, mes, ...5...cese 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


apparatus and 


AUSTRIA 
ARTICLES 


Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
Eaeroves tHeveGt™ joac\ save ac kare 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing@articles, of clothing. ....022..- 
Manufacture of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 


Total 


BELGIUM 
ARTICLES 


Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 


Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: SOIECOMEE we. heen es wae aed 
“UG Cae 6 a ic Reet cr creme a0" a a AR 


Animal & vegetable oiss, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
EPCOT SBN Go ls ie eye aenon' dao myer a8 

Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (not including crude 
AYAAUCLIAIS), acces aus. ns eae 6 ee ae eee 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 


Pulp, paper and cardboard ae manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Textile materials, raw or 
prepared ae 
Textile fabrics. and small wares .... 


19,230 914 
435,269 2,608 
— 22,995 
_ 15,276 
—— 95 
— 29 
= 93,727 
= 3,300 
re 23,258 
an 43,176 
— 10,590 
— 2,623 
= Bie 
= TROT 
— 3,230 
= 60 
= 15,388 
14,118 
1,620 2,862 
_— 22,340 
— 3,115 
= 1,230 
6,768 9,218 
350 54,260 
531,459 668,961 
Imports Exports 
$ 
259,837 _ 
aaa 17,660 
3,528 — 
92,500 — 
8,500 _— 
564,365 17,660 
Imports Exports 
$ 
— 800 
— 1,955 
— 8,800 
— 235,016 
43,500 10,770 
43,110 —_ 
305,552 = 
17,707 a 
_ 113,397 
— 59,220 
10,397 4,900 
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Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Ironsanel steels che avast. et aces. 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

ADPUAUCESS ks aiksate es Meatlalln wove aers ees 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

Paved PTOdUCtsy Nes). 1. eden 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


ARTICLES 


Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
COTA Sas tg a citince ev.» Sey eR eRe 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 


Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
WAVOT AUS ie Petes wus comes aumsoke nis 2 


Pup, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures thereof 
Yarns and thread 
Crothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances SRE. 5s... .4acoeca raed 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


ducts 


CHINA, NORTH 


ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
PLEDALAIONS, MSS Fossils « -cais, lene ss 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Fertilizers 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oiis, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
Ppa toe: ae oa hye ie way aata ip ate ate nie cenale 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (not including crude 
PADETIANS) Mme sers «Yat Gigante here ene 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 


soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
Bee drs acacia uPaale in a een Rae 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Pors,- not: madesupln. sce ons ieiters 
Textile materials, raw or simply 


Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 


727 
a 69,791 
_ 127 
42,512 _— 
—= 193,412 
811,994 _— 
133,010 = 
21,917 = 
3.013 — 
SES 60,633 
= 8.150 
1,432,712 766,971 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
_— 1,500 
1,861,365 = 
— 14,500 
— 17,384 
—— 18,223 
a 13,800 
— 1,669,128 
— 1,000 
— 44,342 
— 201,244 
— 18,700 
_— 1,915 
= 3,630 
1,861,365  2,005.366 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
64,990 370 
4,837 1,625 
4,470 29,200 
78,006 410 
201,172 98 
368,926 30 
1,814 —_ 
24,500 28,680 
37,878 = 
—_— 465 
67,564 _— 
62,506 18,000 
147,005 309,453 
11,021 469,941 
44,730 —_ 
1,605 451 
2,970 _ 
51,162 398,498 
25,100 WI22 
13,320 = 
400,939 678,607 
1,666,850 a= 
4,179,486 9,909 
,490 918 


Ciothing and underwear of textile 


materials; hats of all materials .. 88,492 304 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 246 sd 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing .............. 45,452 — 
Products for heating. lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

QuCctST SG. Sepaecescca) Me ce oe ets 240,000 12,014 
Non-metallic minerats, crude or sim- 

IDly Jprepared,. NGS. gece. ee ce | 3,184 12,000 
Pottery and other clay products .... 5,670 = 
Glass and giassware ............... 1,700 58 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

LALA (CS ae ee en a — 15,600 
Oresslae -CinGer civics... .aten aroun 190,068 = 
TtOn sande Steele... j02 becouse ae a 68,224 169,109 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 251,912 18,970 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 336,093 136,690 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

n.e.s. other than electrical ...... 16,010 321,944 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

BODUONES senor crt, Seite ee. oe 74,410 13,969 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. = 5,983 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

Pareds Products, Ne:S. os. occu 343,068 =< 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 295,277 52,466 

GEL, Sees site Preiser heals uate. Wn 9,422,141 2,712,885 
CHINA, MIDDLE 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
Live animals, chiefly for food ..... 3,725 _ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 162,104 157,827 
Fishery products, for food ......... 24,779 5,600 
(OLSEN Tye ee eee oe ee 180 —_— 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... = 21.064 
Fruits and nuts, except oiknuts .... 291,608 _— 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and _ their 

preparations, n.e.S.<.....-...-++.+- 476,643 336 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

THETEOM SPICES nina: «ide ste'« [els 6 vie ee 214,963 4,760 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 23,600 115 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 4,900 2.400 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 11,916 —_ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

rp OSHC ge eae nT CCE AE can ino rc 746,055 2,124 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 10,953 203,096 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

PALERIAUS)) Mew ccs Ge ase oars « — 109,113 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... —_ 5,060 
WENGWIZENS's | Geeta ols oor este ale a shale _— 206,260 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

SUT Peres GOR Ne tain sera) ass uny a Boa Tiaays _ 28,260 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 60,639 10,174 
Pu%p, paper and cardboard and manu- 

PACTUNES THEVGOLK i a caw ns nate 53,325 234,046 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 1,255 14,174 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

LED ATOR rete... wep iyancars aerate Bulk 32,946 — 
WAITS EI LPL OBO aan ed sease es erga orn —_ 38,388 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 84,412 829,825 
Special and technical textile articles 20,327 228 
Ciothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 6,500 14,974 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

Other: than=chothing «=< ..0.s44 .aedas 240 2,530 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

UCTS en MAO isso as hae eRe — 234,834 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

DIVe Prepares N:E.8,. asses canine we 1,880 5,612 
Pottery and other clay eget: Arse s NEPAL —_ 
Glass and glassware ............... _ 93,028 
Urongana: steeliensnctemc «ssn dels stake -- 192,892 


3,752 
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June & 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 10,106 63,530 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

n.e.s. other than electrical ...... —_— 19,776 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

ADDUSUCES |p acs Gu te eae _— 11,820 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. —_ 51,619 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared” products, Meee ie. ses ae 195,317 16,629 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ....... 13,549 43,058 

otal... 2ehee eke ees 2,568,143 2,626,904 
CHINA, SOUTH 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Live animals, chiefly for food ..... 8 178,107 — 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 216,682 41 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 1,183,258 141,448 
Fishery products, for food ......... 54,665 — 
GTP BIS S 5509 SRR sl ch 8 cua sae Rate 1,572 — 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 6.937 788,408 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts 186,561 _ 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefiy 

used for human food and _ their 

preparations,, 0.€.S: s.jemes- Fa nae 714,013 — 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 219,567 5.000 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; spices ona SESE Ce GO Pete oo 313,557 653 
Beverages and .vinegars + ied. 25m e 3,706 411 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.st 498 —_ 
TOE Gash = nis warner Wise i. <a Re 51,585 120,328 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 74,132 — 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

WS. ds BRON ae Clore Ree 7,842,967 900 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 72,915 515,106 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

Materials) ic: ant: comabnnes hae os 2,950 490,763 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 2,871 2,978 
Pertilizerce cd. coxdeaeickeos xan ee ce — 4.392 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

ph ee ote Re Mee ae PPTL — 398,870 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 825,346 67,752 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures ‘thereof | <s.ccorsah aon sae 58,140 1,476,203 
Hides and skins and feather ........ 260,107 = 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

DEEDATER “nossa sates. owns ak piece ace wes 51,155 700,300 
Yarns and thread: «diego sic eae 18,570 _ 
Textile fabrics and sma wares .... 399,592 58,750 
Special and technical textile articles 2,270 12,043 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 3,680 1,964 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing .............. 5,742 8,280 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

OUGESA W oee : es oe eat 582 870,076 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

Diy “prepared sun. .eistih. Vanes. Conte 46,649 34,394 
Pottery and other clay products .... 286,929 11,880 
Glass and giassware ............... 2,770 221,739 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- } 

AIS) M.CISidk,.. nena ake ; 1,790 9,518 
Oresorclagy cinders couse ates : 748,850 ea 
Tron and steele’ ois hespneccaius Shows avs — 528,194 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 2,287,994 71,556 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 26,477 389,148 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

n.e.s. other than electrical ...... — 189,416 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances: laascnen «aes cee eetter 9,000 288,202 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 200 98,716 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared) products, mieiss oak. vee ee 3,043,913 128,905 
Manufactured articles, n.es. ....... 609,374 194,001 


Total 


27,815,673 7,830,335 


1949 


CUBA 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Fishery products, for food ...... — 3,388 
Manufactured products of cereals. 

chiefly for human. food. .J2.i. 4. = 1,445 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oilenuts .. == 1,009 
Vegetables, roots and tubers. chiefly 

used for human food and_ their 

préeparationseauers. (srse-—. ies on — 9,492 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof = 920 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... = 852 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials — 3,663 
Pottery and other clay products . — 4.819 
Manufactures of base metals. nes. . — 1.147 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

N.e.s. other than electrical ...... — 19,071 
Manufactured articles. nes. ....... — Jo3e1 

ROH hcp Meee, peel. ta cehialsh Ag — Ollie 

CENTRAL AMERICA 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ 

Meat and preparations thereof ..... — 7,045 

Dairy products, eggs and honey .... — 1,154 

Fishery products, for food ......... 86,484 13,620 
Manufactured products of cereals. 

chiefly for human food ......... — 3,997 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiknuts .. _— 14,680 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and _ their 

preparations, N.e)S.. 5h ae eek =_ 36.726 
Sugar confectionery es 6 Oe Pe SY ete a 188 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

TEIOVIS ON CINCO Ste ccgiec atu Gh chk >. ~Koty.oudhoidns — 9.126 
Beverages ANG ViINEPATS. ass. wic-6 = 122 
TOBACCO s Ao 6.5 8 eco Fr Mey —- 1.519 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels _ Ee peer tata — 940 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases 

and waxes & their manufactures. 

RST sherk: Sait ei ate Ce ee os — 481 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... — 30 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

RATE TIOUG ely Mee te Eo ccs ws ene toa. e a 900 
‘Wood, cork & manufactures thereof — 53,951 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of ciothing .......... —_ 1.406 
Bar nSe ana tNTCAG none ee hase = 12,655 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... = 100.094 
Ciothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials — 20.179 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — 6.601 
Pottery and other clay products .... — 20,401 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

PSH UIOS AG en «Shela Me mee _—. 278 
Manufactures of base metals. n.e.s. . a 14,170 
‘Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

SPPLIEMNCSS Clbice. <<, 2 etees Ae re _ 1,500 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

Paved) PYOUUCtSy 11.6:S:c2k. 2.) fess: aa 17,849 
‘Manufactured articles. nes. ....... _ 42,080 

PAU emirate sar ahs cs. adios Gee us ulne!@i9 86,484 381,702 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
ARTICLES sy ios Exports 
$ 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ........ 44,200 =- 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

substances (not including crude 

FTACCTIAUS hc ier cic eas soe et wid 1,615 — 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

TACHUTES: tHELCOR oes d viajes vinins 53,690 — 
Textile fabrics und small wares .... 178,730 1,815 
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Manufacture of non-metallic miner- 

LS MEE Nee nr dae eOor ite aise oan Saale 3,150 — 
Pottery and other clay products .... 24,971 — 
Glass: and  Sisswate <.c.626as vse 10,060 fe 
Manufacture of non-metallic miner- 

ASE MCG. P ea pas hee ee nee 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 107,670 — 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 16,218 —_ 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 7,080 = 

AROUND a Se tees Aa es Roe 447,384 1,815 
DENMARK 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 25,315 = 
Beverages and Vinegars  s-s.e:eje-erere:eze:e) 5,500 = 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures. 

BIS ISS aera re ev a ange Chor otreret if — 125,496 
Chemical elements and compounds; - 

pharmaceutical products ......... 9,360 = 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof — 200 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures: thereof 2.73 se 41,200 — 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... — 113,240 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

Plye prepared Nes. se cae sess es 6,552 — 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances: Saami awe seers othe ae B20 = 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared. products; né:s: a vytoose sess _— 211,262 

POCA Ameen p ec . pare cetnoat, dee Stee, oP 91.652 450,198 
EGYPT 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
TOWACCO i pencnslocypaaiiegs ROR wih win = 359.323 
Dyeing. tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

MIALEVIAIS) 1 eeguccdencpy shins = /9te WW = — 15,244 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... — 33,507 
Hides and skins and leather ........ — 23,400 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... _— 3,821 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers _ 12,576 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . = 86,467 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

APPL ANCES: ies Shes... scented Sete one — 25,776 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

Paved PROG UCtS a aM.0:S7 coins Ne _ 57,282 
Manufactured articles, mes. ....... 43,446 

LN 21 dione RE SS = 660.842 
EL HASA 
ARTICLES was Exports 
$ 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... ae 498,790 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials: hats of all materials .. = 32,050 
Pottery and other clay products .... _— 6,000 
Glass and gvassware .............5. — 42,500 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. _— 11,720 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... cas 1,550 

otal 215 2Caah.. ek eee eee es — 552,610 
EIRE 
ARTICLES Imports’ Exports 
; $ 
Wood. cork & manufactures thereof — 220 
LORD: we acest ices ecm TG Cheterene tet ot _ 220 
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FRANCE 
ARTICLES 


Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations, MGs. 2.05.5 oe eae gien 

Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 

Beverages and vinegars 

Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.@.s. 

Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 

Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 

Rubber and manufactures 
n.e.s. 

Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 

Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 

Hides and skins and leather 

Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 

Textile materials, raw or 
DLEMATES Be eee dow ies a ee kia cocaes 

Textile fabrics and smail wares .... 

Special and technical textile articles 

Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 

Pottery and other clay products .... 

Glasseand S4ASSWaTe 122.0506 en ees 

Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
PWGLETIAIS Se cisco ie ce Ree ee ERE 

Mronmond Steel tats - sess cae es 

Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 

Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 

Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, Mes. ..,...s.5.+5 

Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


thereof, 


simply 


FRENCH INDOCHINA 


ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
CAN a. se eee soca a de diave iy dees 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oitnuts .. 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and_ their 
‘Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

WMPLOOW UGDCESEe rm gictimi amc iam ey 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (ot including crude 
MLALEINOAS) umn TAT SS. Weauneks 

Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e€.s. 


Warnsrand threads o5.o5 cies we gee oe wa 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
‘Made-up articles of textile materials 
Other than, Clowning isc ate eve. aesias 
Products for heating, lighting and 
Bower, lubricants and related pro- 
USD AME rtrigtia Gna rane ss (ors “eb gs ie wince 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 
— 3,100 
— 27,038 
178,894 — 
5,949 379.600 
387,232 rs 
65,498 ae 
25,283 som 
33,760 = 
— 1? 
133,593 — 
= 47.683 
1,008 = 
— 1,332,330 
719,889 800 
5,600 ca 
6,346 os 
— £0 
54,655 = 
800 = 
1,148,500 a= 
30,657 370 
115 = 
— 150,898 
3,106 7,210 
2,800,800 1,949,881 
Imports Exports 
$ 
55,920 = 
— 9,533 
75,500 5,787 
864 rn 
-- 3,280 
28.770 11,040 
111,435 212,249 
—_— 2,000 
— 7,998 
—_ 816 
33,920 _ 
— precy yy 
360 147 
262,500 — 
— 196,272 
—_ 166.000 
—_ 69,624 
_— 2,809 
—_ 1,270,900 


31,500 
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Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 


ply prepared, N.S. ....e22esseee 70,200 —_ 
Troprand Steel eres hea cca eines ns ess — 556,268 
Non-ferrous base metals ........--- 15,000 _— 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 3,865 _ 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances ene 
n.e.s. other than electrical ...:.. — 6,750 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
ADDUAMOES ochre ode Ros kee re _ 15,000 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. — 120 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared” products, N.e.s wuule. «ayers 74,799 154,051 
Manufactured articles, nes. .....-. _ 14,646 
orf: | ee eer se: ee, ee 733,133 2,748,298 
' FINLAND 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
FILGSts. , age tee ete Hen enter cet — 29,286 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ 279,642 _ 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof ............ 10,800 —— 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 10,320 = 
Otel tic ia « aah 5 aeons 300,762 29,280 
GERMANY 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, MGS. 2. espn: eseh -- —_— 3,000 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
theveOl“SINCES he a eee «oe oe a awls -- 1,322 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
THES. “Sinus heey eae ees — 1,518,054 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 102,978 _— 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MACETIAIS)© Rieiee ners ween stone totes 205,905 _ 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 2,050 20,006 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
tactupes thereat” |). . se Seta. 92,793 —_— 
OPES "Slee. VCINOOI” . co ccc unceterhea ay — 182,540 
Tron sane. Stee} «5... <i sue te capemeeaese © 9,150 — 
Non-ferrous base metals ..........- _ 1,486,030 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 240 — 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
APDUANCES. ois. s vay Hae RR ee 2,100 —_ 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, nies 1. cacti — 19,053 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 20,148 —_ 
TOLL Ors Mite gee takths seater. 435,310, 3,229,999 
GREECE 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ 
Hides and skins and leather......... — 40,863 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared. products, N:€:Ss vires). neste — 5,100 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 9,244 a 
SPOLAL Aare etrehe «tia wiere a cantee aeere 9,244 45,963 


1949 


HOLLAND 
ARTICLES 


Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
WEP EAS GY, Ee coal ara cheliraiovs atest 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
ehiefly, for. human=food ...n<<sate. 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations; W6:s, —.. ce; cA ee es 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
RODQCGG: 2m cee & cen aembiaa RRS aeRO 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
ana waxes & their manufactures, 
n,e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 


pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
TRUCTIONS) ccc BARS RY c eoey 


Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
OTS, RO oo Sea ee eee 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures! Thereol ccc. Sadist Sure Boots 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Marys and bATeAd C0 Fok 655. écin sees 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Glass and glassware ..............; 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
PASSION Sie 5 thes 65.570 RG « ALOR | 
RON WANG eStOeb <0 3ca aesctees hte. HEM. 2 
Non-ferrous base metals .......%... 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s. other than electrical ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
BDU ACCS MP AG .< 6.o.5.6,5: 400s .ac,orsioere os 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


ARTICLES 


Beverages ard vinegars 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.€.s. 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (not including crude 
ETRUCTIANS)) ee cele x eather «eR ns aS 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Textile materials, raw or simply 


prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
CYothing and underwear of textile 
aterials; hats of all materials .. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s. other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances : 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. : 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


Imports 
633,938 
16,683 
8,000 
20,000 
12,409 
41,574 
50,733 
1,460 
13,500 
197,496 


233,524 
44,220 
4,208 


3,526 
248,663 


2,348 
335,668 


228,382 
3,775 


57,131 
70,197 
25,370 

263 


112.031 
7,063 


25,594 
5,147 


2,402,903 


Imports 


$ 
252 


165,753 


1,211,500 
163,631 


39,910 
2,080 
7,500 


852 
1,591,478 


Exports 


250 


8,442 


16,012 


270 


536,768 


39,146 
65,890 


1,189,108 


Exports 
$ 


2,039,378 


397,405 
297,264 
29,853 
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IRAN 
ARTICLES 


Clothing and underwear of textile 


731 


Imports! Exports 
$ $ 


materials; hats of all materials .. _ 15,500 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

CUGIS sete tetleacrs. cselvle ns alt see ree 544,626 =a 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . _— 1,280 
Manufactured articles, mes. ....... = 65,782 

LOCHLCE Getafe ce vices te kena 544,626 82,562 
IRAQ 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... a 334,562 
Clothing and underwear of textile =— 7,950 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Pottery and other clay products .... — 7,200 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, mes. ...,........ — 6,720 
otal deen... 3h Seger ss, fetes _ 356,432 
JAPAN 
ARTICLES Imports me 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... _ 640 
Fishery products, for food ......... 518,292 = 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... = 46 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts .. 69,369 84 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and _ their 

Preparations;<mes) |. SS Suesn le laos 95,292 _ 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thercot*spitest, Oc Ais aceemer athens crs 48,619 — 
Beverages and vinegars ........... sss 64,002 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.8. — 1,011,480 
Tobacco! . Was ees sha. owe tea = 2,710 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ — 1,653,662 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

pares PUES Stes BAG Pik ccatsictta eeu oe —_ pee RU 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 227,626 1,080 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

Wiaterials eee tee t,. «aah gers <0 ise 116,998 452,241 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... — 55 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

TEES. When... Ties. Satara 469,441 — 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 91,677 20,237 
Pulp. paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures: thereof: —Ggew. -Siaehias = Se 117,864 _ 
Hides and skins and leather ........ _— 104,156 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing .......... 2,409 — 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

PLEPAved Wer eres keels we ees 955,856 2,164,670 
Warns and puread. o.scsice sw aeac ee ane 404,31 —_ 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 2,554,591 2,805 
Ciothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 127,319 9,244 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — 65 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing .............. 

Products for heating, lighting and 7,045 = 
power, lubricants and related prc- 

GUCTS ses are Fim) «4x0 Siw CERES PTO oc 194,697 1,91¢ 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply prepared, 1.¢.S.0 isi. se. eee 37,592 135,400 
Pottery and other clay products .... 348,832 — 
Glass and glassware .........--..+- 41,404 — 
Tonmeand: Steele 5 sacg ee ie nee 52,213 = 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 23,829 — 


732 


Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 613,278 12,394 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

n.e.s. other than electrical ...... 1,114,389 41,145 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

PO UANCES "ai: he Re tle tee , 66,949 3,199 
Vehicles & transport equipment, nes. — 253,833 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, Nese. mt esse. cle — 981,842 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 194,076 76 

Total presen he 6 ick ok ES 8,493,968 8,249,685 
KOREA, SOUTH 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
Fishery products, for food ......... 2,237,429 — 
(OES ee STINE. rhe TO de ec i PS ae RO ce 660 —_ 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 15,120 — 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts 19,490 are 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and _ their 

PTEPATALIONS WES. wan ws as ae whee 108,595 == 
Beverages and vinegars ........... = 27,830 
PEQWRCCO sok. ee cs Boek ke cele ine = 260 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

RSS cas ear ee aie a Sie oa osc 263,104 9,661 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... oe 364,757 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

MARGE PIAUS ) Se ior Aa lane wien eee wide 2,644,398 402,508 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 4,600 342,610 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

See os ene an vine REE ee —_— 11,670 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof — 627,057 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

Factures. tHEreOf oes via icercie see — 4,900 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 1,000 801,635 
MarscMOt MAGCSUD sc. ,2 ee nwnts soa 13,650 _ 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

RSLOTHIR a eitisssto-n ace ae 31,000 _ 
Manis and thread? «<< vawactes «0 aides 31,710 260,000 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... _— 353,144 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 7,640 499,065 

ICES penn cee irae oe cists — 68,285 
Glass and glassware ............... —_— 15,000 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

PIS INE Sia sis ninie a hee ov ee eer 3,000 12,800 
Ores silage CINGER. on.f20 pays aed oe 18,000 _— 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 72,683 _ 
Manufactures of base metais, n.e.s. . 494 — 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

ne.s. other than electrical ...... — 18,960 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

APUMEANCER ere. ot re ees —= 77,450 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n. e. i —_ 724 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, nes. ............ 74,525 108,489 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 15,000 19,608 
“Gold and' SPECIES Se ak cane awa seese 5,360 —_ 

Sea ea ree oie woods ERS ve Gideoees, 8 2,923,060 3,623,905 
KOREA, NORTH 
ARTICLES ae aes 
Fishery products, for food ........ 753,808 — 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 61,000 = 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiknuts 21,075 _ 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for Human food and their 

he peaom pees MUGS. fas os sletattectea oe 43,000 —= 
‘Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; spices: . 2.0.5. .0 60. lacs _ 1,472 
‘Beverages and vinegars ........... _— 10,500 
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Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.ct 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
WUGiS: i! si PRO aaks Deeps gee 
Chemical elements anc. compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring nabe 
stances (not including crude 
materials) mc2ws Se eas 
Fssential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures 
n.e.s. 
Fertilizers 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures theredf 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Special and technical? textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and _ slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other- than clothing: .tcipseese-. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Glass and glassware 
Manufacture of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 


thereof, 


or simply 


n.e.s. other than electrical ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
APDUAN CES mic.) <-0.« o Hate lee ciate ee ete 


Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts . 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, N.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, ne .. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (mot including = crude 
MAveTIalS Meee asin ero ee ee 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 


See ee ac a 


792,500 
13,065 


84.000 


84,000 


Imports 


21,347 
53,152 
659,901 
85,790 
3,878 


18,779 
128,591 


527,131 
160,880 


220,118 
1,710 
14,649 
113,680 


2,944,807 
63,062 


June 8 


58,652 


1,183,023 


968,795 
4,915 
1,491,265 


22,700 
45,094 


300,000 
186,402 
1,935,265 
453,208 


37,004 
1,500 


456,640 


350,864 


102,236 
66,150 


59,496 
72,929 
11,942 
60,843 


179,414 


317,956 
1,121,616 


6,863 
253,793 


1,990,448 11,189,014 


Exports 
810 
6,239 
82,833 
368,032 
38,114 


301,557 
214,968 


14,912 
418,151 


90,844 
117,199 


1949 


extipiZerse) qm te ssn teks nvetuscceenudd « 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

Rise S verte aie, ete eh, oe ee ies, aes oe 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 


Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
FACtUNESMENELEOL Ga. eek y cles ww 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
Prepared: swan hein ¢ Geet Manele 
PMarns anc trad “eatin ac. jeer ot aww 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Clothing of leather and fur ........ 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Fottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
RS FS eR ets 6 A sims sb bh te 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s. other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s 
Manufactured articles, 


Total 


NORWAY 


ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
TERI AIG eh ees 4 co) wy cine orp RAS attest ke 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Textile fabrics and smail wares .... 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s. other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appiliances 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e-.s. i 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s 


Total 


a 54,960 
36 45,962 
7,144 131,796 
11,551 677,442 
18,253 82,341 
= 6,237 
642,792 18,720 
6,650 169,384 
1,332,120 415,446 
4,298 16,443 
6,525 318,184 
5 350 
= 90,828 
13,923 25,893 
= 996,018 
2,740 65,374 
4,912 22,748 
580 99,628 
— 7,881 
134,420 — 
22,500 93,008 
25,730 9,102 
157,516 439,542 
4,300 36,178 
120 201,264 
3,130 225,625 
392,092 70,067 
1,112,916 305,484 
8,935,408 7,447,909 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
32,110 —_— 
—_— 150 
a 250 
= 67,322 
437 _ 
15,680 1,085 
335.992 _ 
Se 550 
a 670 
5,608 80 
_ 1,575 
1,450 — 
— 190,374 
—— 74 
391,277 262,130 
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NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES (Indonesia) 


ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oilnuts .. 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and_ their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceuticat products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MAACCTIAUS ES cance eb warts eine 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TAO sSile) os agp ws «1s: civ > te eee 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 


Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and Teather ........- 
Textile materials, raw or _ simply 
RED ATCO a ices: cise she's 5 ahs sists ne eared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and smail wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Ciothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing ..............- 
Products for heating, lighting 
power, lubricants and related 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerais, crude or 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and gilassware 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s. other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 


Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 
SL OUAN 4 2 smite ois Gite ore bine te eas 
OMAN 
ARTICLES 
Textile materials, raw or 


simply 
WIGDATSO MMe ck oe Seca eee ales : 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Ciothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of ail materials 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 


Total 


n.e.s. 


. 2,510,283 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


= 37,459 

= 3,945 
59,285 65,295. 
18,500 


$3,020 
ss 49,554 


81,179. 
776,575 


12,000 19,866 


26,750 


3 190,686. 
36,630: 


28,575 


47,722; 


136,055 
ad 850,592 


434,500 = 
2 160° 
25,644 
15,000 

100,135 
185,140: 
525, 

1,383,475. 

13,860: 


| 


1,726,731 a 
1,690 

14,750 

50,205. 


— 460,397 


11 | 


5 128,750: 
23,230 


90,652 33,029: 
— 315,631 


5,126,837 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


3,200 
58,100 
793,938 


4,800 
= 1,665 


— 350 


1,845 
= 7,301 


— 871,199 
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PHILIPPINES Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 31,635 — 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
ARTICLES st td aise pared products, €.8. 6.0.6.5 one's = 3,738 
EE OUAY., <lite tn cio'o is (os weiteuS ca Tooter aoe 62,907 9,492 
Live animals, chiefly for food ..... im 7,230 
pe ano. Diepeetions thereof ..... ne Mie 
airy products, eggs and honey ... ao 449, RICA 
Fishery products, for food ........ = 385,216 PORTUGUESE EAST AFRIC 
(COLORISS cn. eed nee a Doky ea eh ee a 8,100 ARTICLES Imports Exports 
Manufactured products of cereals, $ $ 
chiefly for human food ......... 30,059 = 553,197 i. 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiitnuts .. —_— 431,286 Wood, cork & manufactures thereof _ 651 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly Total To 651 
used foc human food and their OUAL - Beiails So ainte sa oe > aber vain 
Preparations: UES) es. ce wees — 1,455,794 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 20,000 69,075 
ee ee cocoa and preparations aotes ~ . POLAND 
SOOM SPICES fan wrannretir ea sei ierr «+ aa , 
Beverages a SMe arS Stee wie haces es 13,681 ARTICLES Imports) Exports 
SIMS, ee eee he ie eta 6c cacagns & = 5,780 44 $ 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ rr 286,513 Manufactures of base metais, nes. . 56,591 — 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, Totale« Seyret. «eee. eo 56,591 = 
FS SR Ms ets ania ae te = 31,490 
Chemical | ‘elements and compounds: 
pharmaceutical products ......... 6,715 134,707 SIAM 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude ARTICLES Imports Exports 
GUE GENS ees mae Seema inuns =F 99,616 , $ $ 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, Dairy products. eggs and honey aa 116,386 
soaps and related products ...... — 6,995 Fishery products, for food ........ 96,060 301,562 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, Cereal. sae Dees eee eee ne ae 4.894.908 380 
IP Ee Smee eee OS oh nc Reh Rea AR ea 6,000 27,740 Manufactured products of cereals, 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 104,081 chiefly for human food ......... 169,143 416.874 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- Fru'ts and nuts, excevts oil-nuts _— 373,706 
factures: thereot —... 1.8 ises ces — 87,112 Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
‘Hides and skins and leather ........ = 8,900 used for human food and their 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- preparations, sM.e:S.* So osn-un (pou en 198.712 323,214 
ing articles of clothing .......... = 39,038 Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... a 36,280 
Textile materials, raw or simply Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
iDUAD VE Sol mS aaa pence strength ee 30,670 125,692 iereot spices Gs) fe ees = 227,929 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 28,222 477,012 Beverages and vinegars ........... an 13,508 
Special and technical textile articles 135.240 485 Tobacco .... 0... eee eee eee eee ees xa 5,200 
Clothing and underwear of textile Oil-seeds, nuts and RELDelS setae: 640 45,200 
materials; hats of all materials .. — 271,527 Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — 21,490 and waxes & their manufactures, > ed 
Made-up articles of textile materials TLE.S. - eee ee eee eee eee 5,016 17,130 
other than clothing .............. _ 12,674 | Chemical elements and compounds: " 
Products for heating. lighting and pharmaceutical products ......... 63,562 575,103 
power, lubricants and related pro- Dyeing. tanning and colouring sub- 
(ciples RRA VR pollebae arian ot eer ks 600 146 stances (not including crude 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- Materials) ier aque Hew e ee 74.146 641,633 
ply prepared, nes, ............-. —_ 999 Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
Fottery and other clay products .... = 61,878 soaps and related products .:.... — 249,633 
Glass and glassware ..............- — 50,747 Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- LM: er ce, eee ween - -—— 27,872 
Bienes ae ee ee = 582 Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 950.459 23.772 
Precious metals and precious stones, Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- sf 
pearls and articles made of these facturesstbereohsee. see. secon --i-.< — 455,083 
ROR TeTidic Senta ee — 3,444 Hides and skins and leather ........ 380.215 4.400 
1 faye 128016 LRAT ENE EE oh oe See 37,378 185,760 Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 30,000 6,720 ing articles of clothing ..... sous — 9,336 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 1,600 1,166,507 Textile materials, raw or simply 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances PREPAC, Aris. Preis veseroeneereen 11.900 16.200 
n.e.s. other than electrical ...... 23,837 50,150 Yarns and thread ..... weeress ee eeee = 820,112 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and Textile fabrics and smail wares .... oa 2,788,062 
AICS ee erin a cece 0 ni = 14,150 Special and technical textile articles —- 48.905 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- Crothing and underwear of textile 
pared products, Nels. iaweorens ce 5,299 62,234 materials; hats of all materials .. a; 853,961 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 74,896 233,108 Footwear, boots, shoes and_ slippers re 150.525 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
BUCH SUN es PRE fai ahora) a ihe) Sma 436,296 9.242.969 other: than clothing a8... =s 430,703 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related vro- 
PORTUGAL GUCtS) BORG BE exe eee aes 122.387 
Non-metallic minerays, crude or sim- 
ARTICLES Imports Exports ply preparéd|, nie.s) Go. es cee 128,118 4.643 
; $ Pottery and cther clay products .... = 16.145 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 6,123 — Glass and g#assware .........-..... —= 68.947 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
RDETCOL SPICES ae cel vies e ve de sane « = 5,754 Ise THES... (ae. See okie ia: ~ eas Me 1,425 
Beverages andevinegars Los. §.cae 22,346 — Precious metals and precious stones, 
Chemical elements and compounds; pearls and articles made of these 
pharmaceutical products ......... 2,803 — MaAtevialye Mowe. eee S tes 9,399 198 


Ne a i ty 


1949 


Tron: and Steel =. Menenk aceite see ee 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s. Other than electrical ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances tia cient tees ey 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 


Total 


n.e€.S. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Fishery products, for food 
CREO ANG tase ais Sete ae OO OS 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oillnuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
PLEDAPALIONS: MES. Loe G nenn hoon de ee 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereor:, spices -.. tate. See. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 


stances (not including crude 
PMAGETIOIS). apenas sac aaa & 
Textile materials, raw or’ simply 
PIAPALEG fos. sc ES 


‘Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials 
Footwear, boots, shoes and _ slippers 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Electrical. machinery, apparatus and 
ESP TATIOES. fais. Nee Shee WRC UA Sle ube 
‘Miscellaneous. crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles. 


Total 


n.e.s. 


48,869 


317,418 
81,297 
2,520,032 


53,400 


352,542 
59,113 


315,663 
907,203 


7,031,147 13,793,122 


SWEDEN 
ARTICLES 


Animal & vegetable oils, fats. greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 

Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 

Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
Titecn My. MU. JER. SOURS 

Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 

Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
faecuress thereof. ©. sk. Se. es 

Textile fabrics and smail wares .... 

Pottery and other clay products .... 

Ores, slag, cinder 

Manufactures of base metais, n.e.s. 

Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s. other than electrical 

‘Miscellaneous crude or simply 
pared products. n.e.s. 

Manufactured articles. 


Total 


pre: 


n.€.s. 


SWITZERLAND 
ARTICLES 


Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey . 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 
— 2,078 
— 1,492 
— 20 
= 32 
= 620 
== 3,279 
= 24,222 
—_ 80 
224,316 = 
240,352 = 
— 15,207 
— 14,150 
a= 5,500 
— ig4 
= 58,823 
— 6,220 
— 9,243 
— 1,394 
464,670 142,554 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
—~ 212,778 
88.977 _— 
13,543 — 
50,622 — 
286,501 a 
970 
—_ 160 
-- 22.256 
163.455 = 
23,988 _ 
_ 50,780 
56,380 3,250 
684,436 289,224 
Imports Exports 
2,160 ss 
765 ce 
1,460 ee 
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735 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 430 = 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; Spices... pee Recon 3,105 -- 
Beverages and: vinegars ya. Wa. ae 1,040 _— 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 359,589 — 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
TTLAGOL LAS) Sa Soe ees okra das @ nee 520,631 _ 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 95,582 825 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... — 133,560 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
ne.s. other than electrical ...... 13,407 — 
Manufactured articles, mes. ....... 3,126,097 400 
Otaly (SRA. ae 4,124,266 134,785 
SPAIN 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 320 — 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 13,000 = 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
IMALETIAIS)> saa sce eee 15,816 —_— 
Total. “Rete has sawcalnchck. see b bee 29,136 — 
SYRIA 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . _— 10,420 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and — 5,100 
PO DULWG AS Verks Woes so. ino SS 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... = 45,140 
TObal. Fees... | came eames IE oe —_— 60,660 
TURKEY 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Glass and gilassware ..... 4.000... = 132,800 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . aa 33,006 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
AD Gwe yale aie See Olga a ent: —_— 3,350 
Manufactured articles, mes. ....... _— 4,004 
"Potala nongaets «0s eee eee ee ore _ 173,160 
vu. S. A 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ $ 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 48,944 652,201 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... $21,829 103,855 
Fishery products, for food ........ 919,517 656,102 
Manufactured products of cereals. 
chiefly for human food ......... 210,388 120,384 
Fruits and nuts, excepvts oilnuts 1,443,004 541,302 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
DrepAacawOns,, TC:S: liccur hha oasis 161,744 1,148,726 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 514,703 16,485 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereon: ‘SPICES... cbr ean eee 327,308 185,773 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 90,723 77,248 
Feeding stuffs for animais, n.e.s: —_ 264 
MGDaCCOME has ote sos cat aim eee ais some 1,595,988 4,400 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 91,331 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
SPEND ee Rt SIS Veena ne PSUR Sad RON NEEM « — 1,116,620 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 5,593,743 130,995 
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Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
MIALOTIAES) Grp. ayo sichentarahe poeta aoe are stone 


Essential oils. perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures 
SEC aS ea at OEE Sate ee. 
Wood, cork & manufacture: thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures: thereof 0. cosa esata, 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Furs, not made up 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Clothing of leather and fur 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
CUICES Banke cis eid. ts sana ost ee 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 5 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufacture of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
SVIALCTIAIS Pee oe cleans Seen ase sapsina ests 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Tron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s. other than electrical ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


thereof, 


raw or simply 


1,650,651 
372,862 


160,906 
38,158 


569,542 
56,756 


25,093 


5,402 
296,965 
93,378 


1,146,198 
3,817 
60,736 


5,280 


1,219,509 


17,316 
23,309 
175,744 


206,348 


148,261 


1,081,523 
208,391 
1,041,808 


888,557 


548,249 
476,404 


446,265 
3,611,358 


25,743,677 15,214,731 


776 
867 


112,969 
27,900 
43,019 

243,220 
62,756 


679,152 
5,134 


93,236 


47,001 
3,217 


6,291 


68 
214,565 
307 


471 


113,471 
391,087 


730,183, 
113, 809° 


3,430 
25,000 


6,142,467 
1,288,649 
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ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 


ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food ........ 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, N.eis:)...cwesene eee 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; SPICES seoreiare a of ces ae ee 
Beverages and vinegars 
TODECCO: o.5.5-01 30> 2s Ree ee 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical, products 


Dyeing, tanning ‘and colouring 
substances (not including crude 
materials): oie: a2 Gass hen ee oe 


Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and 
manufactures thereof ............ 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Yarns and. thread 05.72. ae 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing .............. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
ne.s. other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Miscellaneous crude or amine pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. ... 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


June 8 


Imports Exports 


$ 


11 | 


| | 


63,420 
1,307,574 
2,950 


1,373,944 


$ 
5,450 
1,300 
3,331. 
4,792 
187,798 
3.770 
2,805 


9,004 


1506 
402 


500 
7,169 


877 

250 

870 
32,073 
1,014,638 


28,938 
50,135 


400 


47,237 
2,048 
8,210 


4,873 
19,475 


1,443,150 


